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PREFACE 


Of  the  poems  contained  in  this  volume  none  has  been 
previously  published  in  England. 

Hcrasez  V Infame  was  published  at  Bern  (Ferd.  Wyss)  1918. 
This  work  was  the  author’s  second  Satire  on  War.  The  first, 
Casus  Belli,  appeared  at  London  (A.  L.  Humphreys)  and  at 
New  York  (E.  P.  Dutton)  1915. 

In  an  Introduction  to  the  first  edition  of  Ecrasez  Vlnfame, 
Mr.  R.  A.  L.  Armstrong  pointed  out  the  radical  difference 
between  these  two  works  : 

“Repetition  (he  wrote)  of  the  ideas  of  Casus  Belli  has 
been  studiously  avoided.  Dealing  first  with  the  immediate 
political  origins  of  the  war,  the  former  work  then  directs  the 
appeal  for  Peace  to  the  conscience.  Of  what  good  now  to 
speak  to  man’s  conscience,  buried  so  long  beneath  the  weight 
of  self-interest  and  deception  ?  No  more  is  war  a  local  ailment 
to  be  cured  by  proper  adjustment  of  cause  and  effect,  but  a 
widespread  disease  slowly  infecting  the  whole  world.  Ecrasez 
Vlnfame  appeals,  through  mockery  of  his  madness,  to  man’s 
reason.  Questions  of  ephemeral  or  local  interest  are  left 
behind.  The  attack  on  war  is  general  and  for  all  time.” 

The  Satire  on  the  Decadence  of  Art  first  appeared  at 
Florence  in  the  Review  La  Bibliofilia  (January-March),  1919, 
and  later  separately  at  Florence  (Leo.  S.  Olschki),  1919.  In 
the  third  and  present  edition  will  be  found  some  alterations. 

The  verses  on  Leighton’s  picture  “  Hero’s  Last  Watch  ” 
were  privately  printed  1921. 


All  the  other  pieces  are  now  printed  for  the  first  time 
They  have  been  chosen  as  the  best  of  the  author’s  mis¬ 
cellaneous  productions,  written  since  the  publication  of  the 
selected  Lyrical  Poems  at  Geneva,  1917. 

The  poems  from  the  French  are  not  the  least  valuable  of 
the  present  collection.  The  translations,  with  the  exception 
of  two  which  are  avowedly  imitations,  are  very  close,  and  the 
French  text  has  been  consequently  added,  that  the  reader  may 
be  able  to  compare,  in  each  case,  the  original  composition 
with  the  English  version.  If  the  author  has  succeeded  in 
transplanting  to  foreign  soil  any  of  the  exquisite  idyllic  flowers 
of  Andre  Chenier,  or  some  few  of  the  satiric  thorns  of  Boileau, 
his  experiments  in  the  field  of  translation  will  not  have  been 
unavailing,  for  each  of  the  originals  is  a  masterpiece. 

Chas.  Cammell. 


Geneva ,  1923. 
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ECRASEZ  L’INFAME  ! 

A  SATIRE  ON  WAR 


Ecrascz  VInfdmt ! 

Voltaire 


O  shame  to  men  l  devil  with  devil  damn'd 
Firm  concord  holds ;  men  only  disagree 
Of  creatures  rational ;  though  under  hope 
Of  heavnly  grace ,  and  God  proclaiming  peace 
Yet  live  in  hatred, ’  enmity ,  and  strife , 

Among  themselves ,  and  levy  cruel  wars , 
Wasting  the  earth,  each  other  to  destroy : 

As  if  which  might  induce  us  to  accord, 

Man  had  not  hellish  foes  enow  besides , 

That  day  and  ?iight  for  his  destruction  wait . 

Milton. 


ECRASEZ  L'INFAME  ! 


A  satire 

Behold  the  world  Man’s  follies  have  undone, 

A  hideous  sight  to  greet  the  rising  sun; 

The  fields  untilled  are  foul  with  human  blood, 

And  streams,  once  pure,  are  now  a  putrid  flood ; 

All  Earth  is  poisoned  with  o’ercrowded  graves 
And  scourged  by  twenty  million  frantic  slaves. 

Where  is  the  man  who  dares  to  speak  the  sooth? 
Liars  monopolize  the  trade  of  truth, 

Till  saints  and  savants,  fools  and  felons  all 
Together  in  the  mire  of  madness  fall. 

Whose  then  the  fault?  Reveal  the  miscreant’s  name 
All,  all  or  none,  for  all  men  are  the  same; 

The  statesmen  counsel  and  the  kings  command, 

But  custom  rules  them  all  with  ruthless  hand. 

Fools  vote  that  tyrants  shall  have  boundless  sway; 
Kings  reign  a  life-time,  demagogues  a  day; 

All  are  the  same,  saints,  knaves,  whiche’er  you  will, 
The  slaves  of  custom  you  will  find  them  still. 

Are  there  not  any  who  would  stem  the  tide, 

Who  strive  at  least  against  the  storm  to  ride ; 

Who  strong  within,  though  doubts  and  fears  pursue, 
(For  Conscience  is  a  slave  to  custom  too), 

Grow  strong  without,  to  brave  the  public  hate, 
Themselves  responsible  for  their  own  Fate; 

Who,  spurned  and  railed  at,  stand  alone  to-day, 
Whom  eloquence  nor  threats  can  bear  away? — 
Alone  with  liberty,  how  few  there  be, 

Scomers  of  scorn,  proud  to  be  proud  and  free ! 

Behold  the  children  of  this  hapless  Earth 
How  Custom  winds  about  their  feet  from  birth; 


Their  earliest  playthings  soldiers  wrought  of  lead, 

Or  mimic  sword,  or  drum  or  flag  instead; 

Then  mark  the  evil  serpent’s  gradual  course, 

How  his  cold  coils  creep  on  with  growing  force 
Till  close  about  Man’s  helpless  throat  he  clings, 
Maddens  him  first,  and  then  destruction  brings. 

Who  were  we  taught  to  reverence  as  boys? 

Were  not  our  heroes  suited  to  our  toys? 

Were  we  not  schooled  to  speak  with  awe  the  name 
Of  him  whose  deeds  had  won  immortal  fame? 

And  who  was  this? — Turenne  or  Hannibal, 

Caesar  or  Alexander,  one  or  all, 

Or  bloody  Bonaparte,  or  Wellington, 

No  matter  which,  so  that  a  war  was  won ; 

No  matter  who  the  hero,  if  the  fray 

Was  sanguine  and  he  gained  the  glorious  day ! 

And  so  through  life ;  as  with  the  child,  the  man ; 
The  spark  once  kindled,  Folly  need  but  fan 
The  greedy  flame:  no  matter  what  the  cause, 

A  trumpet  blows  and  scarce  a  man  will  pause. 

And  having  fought,  ye  boast  instead  of  blame, 

And  boasting,  teach  your  sons  to  do  the  same ; — 

No  matter  why  ye  fight,  or  whom  ye  slay, 

But  conquer,  and  ’tis  called  a  glorious  day. 

No  matter  that  the  Earth  was  turned  to  Hell, 

That  there  were  shrieks  and  curses  horrible, 

That  cripples  dragged  their  tortured  limbs  along, 

Who  but  an  hour  before  were  fair  and  strong; 

No  matter  that  the  widows  died  of  grief, 

By  thousands,  and  their  babes  found  no  relief, 

That  mothers  agonized,  to  frenzy  driven 
Were  to  the  madhouse  dragged  blaspheming  Heaven. 
Forgot  that  thousands  died  and  thousands  bled, 
Forgot  the  heaps  of  putrefying  dead, 

Forgotten  all  the  hideous  sights  and  sounds, 

The  loathsome  stench  of  the  corrupting  wounds, 

The  gashes  foul  with  flocks  of  unclean  flies, 

The  vultures  feasting  on  the  carrions’  eyes — 

Eyes  that  a  little  while  ago  had  smiled 
With  loving  tenderness  on  wife  and  child. 

Forgotten  all  the  agony,  the  woe; 

How  horses  trampled  dying  men  below, 

How  those  who  fell  were  choked  with  mire  and  mud 
And  stifled  in  a  vile  morass  of  blood; 


How  mutilated  legions  broke  before 
The  shock  of  countless  chariots  of  war, 

Or  bursting  shells  and  shrapnel  scattered  death 
To  mangled  thousands  on  the  plain  beneath. 

All  this  forgotten,  aye !  no  matter  all 
The  hate,  the  pain,  the  tears !  nought  must  appal 
The  shuddering  senses;  ye  must  see  the  glory, 
Nought  else,  to  learn  the  moral  of  the  story, 

And  understand  ’tis  meet  that  hosts  should  die 
To  crown  one  conquering  hero’s  victory. 

Out  on  the  fools  that  educate  the  nations ! 

What  is  the  end  of  all  their  educations? 

JTis  this;  the  love  of  country,  not  Humanity; 
Forgetful  that  such  doctrines  are  Insanity; 

For  every  nation  to  the  human  race 
Is  as  some  feature  to  the  human  face, 

And  good  of  all  alone  is  good  of  each; 

So  folly  is  the  sum  of  all  they  teach ! 

Ye  patriots,  whereso’er  your  homes  may  be, 

Or  called  Das  Vaterland  or  La  Patrie , 

Nought  can  ye  see  that  may  command  your  praise 
In  aught  that  differs  from  your  own  good  ways. 

If  so  in  peace,  in  war  5tis  doubly  sure 
Your  country’s  cause  alone  is  just  and  pure. 

Your  victories  civilize  each  conquered  state, 

’Tis  not  Invasion  thus  to  elevate ; 

But  your  defeats  demand  far  other  words — 

Ye  are  the  victims  then  of  barbarous  hordes. 

In  triumph,  crimes  are  but  necessities, 

Or  retribution  for  past  injuries; 

Vanquished  ye  clearly  see  the  victor’s  error, 

And  justly  deprecate  his  reign  of  terror. 

Indignant  curses  on  your  foes  are  showered, 

When  sacked  your  cities  and  your  maids  deflowered 
Yet,  martial-moralists,  is  this  not  true, 

If  conquerors,  ye  would  burn  and  ravish  too? 

How  can  ye  claim  ye  fight  but  for  defence 
When  from  the  hour  hostilities  commence, 

Ye  need  but  victory  for  yourselves  to  be 
The  thing  ye  rail  at  in  your  enemy? 

Ye  mothers,  who  but  live  to  weep,  and  pray 
Your  sons  may  not  be  slain  but  still  may  slay, 
Know  that  the  mothers  of  the  foemen  too 
Have  heart  and  voice  to  pray  as  well  as  you, 


Then  think  upon  your  prayers’  unseemly  strife, 

How  each  is  pleading  for  her  dear  one’s  life ; 

While  the  beloved  twain  with  mutual  will, 

Relentless,  one  another  seek  to  kill; 

Ye  foolish  women,  let  this  folly  cease, 

Pray  if  ye  will,  but  only  pray  for  Peace ! 

And  you,  ye  prudent  citizens  that  dwell 
In  pompous  ease,  and  your  fat  purses  swell 
From  flocks  that  groan  beneath  the  bloody  shears, 
From  harvests  watered  by  a  world  of  tears ; 

Who  fill  your  well-fed  mouths  with  lofty  phrase, 
Gorging  your  bellies  while  the  wars  ye  praise, 

Heroic  jargon,  patriotic  babble, 

Fit  for  the  fools  who  fight  to  o’erload  your  table. 
All  the  wild  tears  poured  out  thro’  years  of  pain 
Are  but  as  balm  to  you  the  while  ye  gain 
Your  damned  profits,  while  ye  swell  and  swell 
The  purse  of  Midas  with  the  gold  of  Hell! 

What  may  I  wish  you  further  from  the  wars? 

The  Press,  the  Parliament,  the  Church  are  yours. — 
Are  there  no  whips  to  flog  you  to  the  gibbet, 

No  hemp  to  hang,  no  hangman  to  exhibit? 

Ay,  there  is  rope  enough  to  hang  the  brave, 

And  spades  to  dig  the  wise  a  prison-grave, 

And  whips  to  drive  the  father  from  his  home, 

And  lies  to  lure  the  son  to  a  far  tomb. 

Oh !  Earth,  when  wilt  thou  weary  of  this  strife  ? 
Lo,  Death  invades  the  narrow  realm  of  life ! 

Mad  Suicide,  why  whettest  thou  the  knife 

For  thine  own  throat?  Art  thou  then  tired  of  life? 

I  look  upon  the  race  of  Man  and  see 

A  horrid  brood  that  fattens  cruelly 

Upon  its  slavish  brothers — Murder,  Lust, 

And  Plague,  and  Famine  grinding  all  to  dust. 

Scarce  may  I  see  beyond  the  bounds  of  war, 

So  distant  to  mine  eyes  the  fastened  door : 

Ev’n  when  swift  Fancy  boldly  pierces  through, 

A  ghastly  scene  presents  itself  to  view, 

A  miserable  race  of  crippled  wretches, 

A  bloodless  body  bled  to  death  by  leeches, 

By  wounds  disfigured  and  by  sickness  scarred, 

The  children  mad,  and  scrofulous,  and  marred; 
With  crime — for  every  crime  is  bred  by  war — 

More  rife  than  in  the  darkest  days  before, 


With  Art  and  Knowledge,  Beauty,  Wisdom  dead, 

Disease  and  Vice  and  Folly  crowned  instead, 

A  maniac  triumvirate  fit  to  rule 
A  world  whose  wisest  inmate  is  a  fool. 

Pause,  Madmen !  Pause  ere  it  shall  be  too  late ; 

Ere  God  shall  sever  Earth's  last  thread  of  Fate : 

Already  is  your  race  wellnigh  destroyed ! 

When  will  your  appetite  for  blood  be  cloyed? 

Soon  shall  ye  pause  perforce !  The  world  doth  sicken 
Of  its  insanity !  The  dark  clouds  thicken 
Above  your  tyrannies,  and  soon  shall  burst ; 

For  Freedom's  eagles  hovering,  athirst 

For  vengeance,  long  have  looked  on  you  askance, 

And  now  'neath  darkened  clouds  more  menacing  their  glance. 

Thou  soul  of  Freedom,  thou  fierce  tameless  Wrath, 
That  ever  in  thy  fetters  smouldereth 
Like  some  volcano  deemed  by  all  to  be 
Extinct  and  lifeless,  groaning  to  be  free 
Within  its  rocky  prison,  soon  thy  bands 
Shall  burst  like  flax  from  off  thy  vengeful  hands. 

Tyrants,  to-day  is  yours !  To-morrow  ours ! 

Already  do  ye  quake,  Infernal  Powers ! 

The  fools  who  still  applaud,  while  suffering  still, 

At  last  shall  flood  the  dam,  an  angry  rill 
That  waxes  to  a  torrent,  as  it  roars 
Wasting  the  world,  yet  purging  it  of  wars. 

Oh,  Wrath !  that  now  doth  well-nigh  break  the  heart 
Of  one  lone  poet  musing  here  apart, 

Soon  shalt  thou  spread  and  kindle  tamer  souls, 

The  spark  ignites  the  straw,  the  straw  the  coals. 

L’ENVOI 

Here,  where  I  sit  upon  a  fallen  tree, 

The  encircling  forest  whispers  low  to  me; 

Around  me  from  the  branches  call  the  birds, 

From  neighbouring  sheepfolds  sound  the  bleating  herds. 
Softly  the  wind  among  the  branches  sighing 
Tells  of  awakened  spring  and  winter  dying ; 

Enamoured  bees  the  virgin  flowers  are  wooing, 

Who  in  the  sunlight  blush  for  their  undoing. 

And  thou,  reclining  there  among  the  flowers, 

Where  the  low  bough  thy  loveliness  embowers, 

Like  some  bright  jewel  chosen  to  array 


The  green-robed  forest  for  the  first  of  May, 

Silent,  and  pensive,  with  thy  dark  locks  drooping, 

As  lilies  o’er  a  dewy  banquet  stooping, 

Thou  too  beholdest,  out  beyond  the  trees, 

The  world  with  all  its  endless  agonies. 

Lady,  the  tears  that  through  thy  lashes  creep, 

What  are  they  to  the  tears  that  widows  weep? 

Yet  tears  like  thine,  could  they  in  rivers  flow 
To  mingle  reason  with  the  floods  of  woe, 

Might  haply  swell  the  seas  to  engulf  the  fires  of  war, 
And  wash  away  the  blood  from  Earth’s  polluted  shore 
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SATIRE 

ON  THE  DECADENCE  OF  ART 


TO 

R.  A.  L.  Armstrong,  Esq. 

THIS  SATIRE 

IS  AFFECTIONATELY  DEDICATED 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION 

By  the  Editor  of  La  Bibliofilm 


It  is  the  first  time  within  twenty  years,  i.  e .  since  I  founded 
and  have  edited  this  Magazine,  that  I  publish  a  poetical  article, 
which  moreover  does  not  strictly  concert  with  the  aim  of  my 
Periodical.  The  Satire  composed  by  the  poet  Mr.  Charles 
Richard  Cammell,  the  celebrated  author  of  other  poetical  works 
of  reputation,  censures  severely  the  decadence  of  Art  in  general ; 
it  comprises  therefore  the  “  critique  ”  of  decadence  of  Art  in 
the  Book,  in  every  case  the  reasons  and  effects  being  the  same 
for  this.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  publish  the  Satire  in  this 
Magazine,  and  I  do  so  with  the  more  pleasure  as  I  entirely 
agree  with  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  poet’s  masterly  verse, 
being  certain  that  this  poem  will  give  to  readers  the  same 
pleasure  as  to  myself. 


L.  S.  O. 


SATIRE  ON  THE  DECADENCE  OF 
ART 

Alas  !  we  live  in  mean  unlettered  times, 

Which  reverence  nor  the  poet,  nor  his  rhymes, 

Of  nature  different  to  the  good  old  days 

When  bards  were  paid  with  gold  and  crowned  with  bays, 

“All  times  are  good  when  old”:1  if  this  be  true, 

So  is  the  converse,  all  is  good  that’s  new! 

New  plays,  new  pictures,  books  and  constitutions, 

Until  the  world’s  all  chaos  and  confusions. 

To-day  men  look  into  the  past  and  pity 
Their  fathers  in  some  cobble-paven  city, 

Where  the  strange  gabled  houses  closely  set, 

Over  the  narrow  streetway  wellnigh  met, 

Where  from  the  open  lattice  to  the  stars 
Floated  the  sound  of  lutes  and  soft  guitars, 

Mingled  with  maiden  voices,  all  untrained, 

Yet  with  romantic  sentiment  unfeigned. 

They  had  no  culture  then  to  call  their  own, 

No  cinematograph,  no  gramophone: 

The  songs  they  sang  were  not  from  music-halls, 

They  had  no  modern  pictures  on  their  walls, 

Only  at  best  a  print  by  Diirer  there, 

Or  Raphael  graved  by  Marcantonio’s  care.2 

And  then  they  lacked  true  taste,  were  dull  and  dense, — 

Their  poets  wrote  in  measure,  and  wrote  sense : — 

1  “‘The  good  old  times’  .  .  .  all  times  when  old  are  good.  .  .  . 

Are  gone :  the  present  might  be,  if  they  would.” 

Byron  :  The  Age  of  Bronze. 

2  Marcantonio  Raimondi  of  Bologna  (1485-1534)  engraved  his  plates  under 
the  supervision  of  Raphael  himself,  and  after  Raphael’s  death  executed  his- 
chief  works  from  designs  by  that  master. 
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And  Vinci  was  admired,  and  Titian  too, 

Although  they  did  not  paint  men’s  faces  blue, 

A  green-haired  harlot  with  an  orange  breast, 

Or  landscape  upside-down  like  Hodler1  and  the  rest. 

And  Michelangelo  was  deemed  divine 
Alike  for  execution  and  design, 

And  Benvenuto’s  praise  was  widely  vented, 

Whose  works  resembled  what  they  represented: 

Their  figures  too  seemed  half  idealised, 

And  not  like  lumps  of  rock  from  mountains  prised : — 

Go  to  the  Exhibition  halls  and  see 

The  rocks  of  Rodin,  and  what  Art  can  be. 

Taste  is  a  treasure  that  hath  passed  away 
From  all  save  a  neglected  few  to-day, 

A  something  undefinable,  too  great, 

Too  bright  for  vulgar  eyes  to  contemplate. 

What  is  this  thing?  Nay!  Is  she  not  a  sprite, 

A  nymph,  a  fay,  the  Goddess  of  delight? 

We  cannot  clasp  her  form :  but  come  with  me, 

Together  let  us  strive  her  face  to  see. 

Is  it  not  she  who  haunts  the  mystic  shade 
Of  each  dusk  portrait  by  great  Titian  made? 

Was  it  not  she  who  moulded  as  they  rose 
Within  his  brain  the  colours  and  the  pose : 

And  she  who  can  alone  the  ages  fire 
To  imitate  him,  or  at  least  to  admire? 

And  would’st  thou  hear  her  voice,  so  sweet,  so  sad? 
’Tis  heard  not  where  Debussy  drives  men  mad 
With  tuneless  discord,  all  save  those  who  feign 
To  hear  what  is  not  in  his  empty  strain, 

But  there  where  Schumann  steals  from  hills  or  vales 
The  tempest  or  the  songs  of  nightingales. 

And  for  her  soul?  It  dwells,  nor  seen,  nor  heard, 
In  thought,  and  thought  is  but  expressed  by  word : 
Beyond  the  painter’s,  the  muscian’s  skill, 

Poets  alone  command  it  at  their  will. 

Taste  gave  Immortal  form  to  Dante’s  dream, 

And  fitted  Milton’s  language  to  his  theme; 

Taste  teaches  us  to  praise,  who  cannot  hope 
To  match  the  perfect  poetry  of  Pope. 

Genius  without  Taste  giant  works  may  raise : 

They  lack  the  form  and  so  should  lose  the  praise. 

1  An  impressionist  painter  of  great  notoriety  in  Switzerland,  and  formerly 
Germany. 


Let  Genius  learn  the  art  to  build  or  plan, 

And  perfect  every  part  the  best  he  can, 

Advised  by  Wisdom,  and  refined  by  Taste, 

He  fashions  bowers  like  Eden  from  the  waste. 

Wide  then  his  gardens,  boundless  to  the  eye, 
Planned  as  it  were  to  grace  Infinity: 

The  Ideal,  the  real,  curiously  combined, 

The  living  body,  and  the  living  mind : 

The  haunting  air  which  still  recalls  the  stream, 
O’erflows  the  tear,  yet  conjures  the  dear  dream : 

The  tender  sentiment  or  thought  profound 
Clothed  in  a  perfect  robe  of  sense  and  sound. 

All  ages  had  their  evils,  I  suspect, 

And  had  or  needed  Satires  to  correct : 

But  of  all  ills  with  which  we  are  disgraced 
None  is  more  marked  to-day  than  lack  of  Taste. 

We  feel  this  decadence  in  every  way: — 

The  mad,  the  ugly  shock  us  every  day. 

From  highest  arts,  from  things  of  common  use, 
Taste  flies,  and  grows  Vulgarity  profuse. 

The  window  frames,  the  very  locks  of  doors 
Were  fashioned  fair  by  those  old-fashioned  boors : 
The  roofs,  the  tiles,  the  chimney-pots  were  wrought 
With  art  by  men  who  ne’er  in  schools  were  taught, 
But  worked  with  tasteful  hands  from  drawings  made 
By  architects,  the  masters  of  the  trade. 

True  there  are  those  who  still  admire,  collect, 
And  each  scrap  of  antiquity  protect, 

Set  kitchen  crockery  of  Louis  Seize 

With  mugs  from  taverns  under  Louis  Treize, 

In  costly  cabinets  of  grand  saloons, 

Who  sip  their  China-tea  from  pewter  spoons. 

These  love  them — Why?  Only  because  they’re  old, 
Or  (if  a  picture)  at  Duveen’s  ’twas  sold. 

They  prove  their  ignorance,  when  they  despise 
Some  poor  neglected  artist  who  applies 
To  them,  as  patrons,  for  the  aid  to  stage 
His  tragedy  in  this  all-tasteless  age, 

Or  influence  to  have  his  picture  hung, 

To  print  his  odes,  or  hear  his  opera  sung : 

Fie  may  have  talent,  genius,  but  for  these 
He’s  not  antique,  and  therefore  cannot  please. 

They  are  as  deep  in  folly  as  the  fool 
Calls  Sargeant  master  and  his  apes  a  school . 


Yes,  even  now  there  are  who  have  the  spark 
Though  kept  by  jealous  dunces  in  the  dark. 

Alas !  Their  genius  soon  dissolves  away, 

Corrupted  by  the  customs  of  the  day. 

Too  soon  they  find  that  works  of  power  and  taste 
Unnoticed  lie, — the  lovely  and  the  chaste 
Neglected  for  the  morbid,  the  obscene, — 

And  sell  their  souls  for  lucre,  or  from  spleen. 

This  is  the  age  when  Dunces  reign  supreme, 

A  very  paradise  of  fools  ’twould  seem. 

They  issue  precepts  with  a  pompous  air, 

And  with  new  maxims  make  the  vulgar  stare : 

They  dupe  the  public  and  the  critics  too, 

Impose  false  taste  on  all  and  flout  the  true : 

They  have  no  talent,  and  they  have  no  wit, 

But  jealous  fear  by  Genius  to  be  hit: 

Imposture  is  their  trade,  and  gold  their  aim, 
Worthless  their  works,  a  scandal  and  a  shame. 

Twere  vain,  my  friends,  to  seek  a  reason  why 
Capricious  Taste  hath  spread  her  wings  to  fly, 

For  many  causes  doubtless  have  combined 
To  dim  perception  and  pervert  the  mind. 

Mechanic  science  certainly  hath  striven 
To  point  the  path  to  Hell  instead  of  Heaven, 
Converting  pleasant  fields  to  filth  and  fog, 

And  sinking  man  below  the  ass  or  dog. 

In  loathsome  factories  he  toils,  and  lies 
In  crowded  lodgings  where,  diseased,  he  dies. 
Thousands,  nay  millions  (now  that  all  are  free) 

Live  sordid  slaves  to  this  Machinery, 

Which  magnifies  tenfold  of  war  the  dread, 

And  multiplies  a  hundredfold  the  dead : 

Which  makes  of  peace  a  never-ending  strife, 

A  noisy,  smoky,  living  death  of  life : 

Which  kills  all  higher  thought,  all  higher  hope : — 
Taste  is  a  jest,  while  men  with  cogwheels  grope. — 
But  no !  Mechanics  surely  are  the  mark 
That  ours  are  ages  civilised,  not  dark! 

Another  cause  is  centred  in  the  Press, 

(The  cause,  too,  of  more  ills  than  men  would  guess). 
The  'public  ears  are  ever  drilled  with  lies, 

And  glaring  falsehoods  flaunted  in  their  eyes, 

Their  minds  defiled  with  nonsense  or  defaced 
With  mad  sensations  to  improve  their  taste . 


Plays  Government,  play  Politics  a  part 
In  this  unhappy  decadence  of  art? 

Perchance  their  role  is  small,  perchance  ’tis  wide, — 

State  secrets  are  the  things  that  statesmen  hide. 

(State  secrets  never  see  the  light  of  day, 

The  statesman  cloaks  his  acts  in  his  own  way  : 

He  falls  and  his  successor  publishes, 

But  only  half  the  truth,  as  you  will  guess). 

Perhaps  a  view  of  divers  states  may  be 
Useful  to  show  that  none  of  them  agree : 

How  these  delight  the  Arts  to  patronise, 

How  those  such  idle  practices  despise. 

The  great  republics,  Athens,  Venice,  Florence, 

Held  lack  of  taste  and  culture  in  abhorrence, 

To-day  republics  seem  their  arts  to  lose, 

Although  no  princely  president  they  choose: 

Editions  de  luxe  of  Baudelaire 

Sell  easier  far  than  Racine  or  Voltaire. 

The  democratic  monarchs  of  to-day, 

With  better  means  to  while  their  time  away, 

Command  no  costly  frescoes  to  be  made, 

Which  must  be  paid  for,  and  may  chance  to  fade. 

But  there  was  once  for  Art  an  Age  of  Gold; 

Look  then  at  Italy,  her  Courts  behold ! 

At  Rome,  see  Raphael  the  Pontiffs  friend, 

Loaded  with  works  and  honours  to  the  end : 

At  Florence  rise  a  great  and  copious  school 
'Neath  proud  Lorenzo’s 1  sympathetic  rule : 

At  Milan,  for  II  Moro,  Vinci  found 

The  academy,  ’mong  savants  still  renowned : 2 

At  Mantua,  Giulio,  courted  first  at  Rome, 

Find  for  his  powers  a  field,  himself  a  home.3 

1  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  surnamed  the  Magnificent  (1449-92),  justly  celebrated 
for  his  learning,  his  poetry,  and  above  all  for  his  princely  patronage  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  the  fine  arts.  Though  still  nominally  a  republic,  Florence  had  been 
long  subject  to  the  Medici,  and  Lorenzo,  in  his  actual  position  of  supreme  ruler, 
forestalled,  though  only  by  a  few  years,  the  elevation  of  his  family  to  the  Duchy. 

2  Leonardo  da  Vinci  founded  his  celebrated  Academy  of  the  plastic  arts, 
sciences,  and  philosophy,  at  Milan,  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Duke 
Ludovico  Sforza,  surnamed  “II  Moro.’1 

*  Giulio  Romano  (c.  1492-1546),  was,  with  Perino  del  Vaga,  the  greatest 
of  Raphael’s  pupils.  “  This  painter  lived  like  a  nobleman,  and  was  employed 
in  a  work  for  the  Duke,  ymhout  the  gate  of  Mantua,  at  a  place  called  the 
*  IV  This  work  was  grand  and  magnificent  as  it  appears  to  this  day.” 
{Memoirs  of  Benvenuto  Cellini) — and  as  it  appears,  in  spite  of  restorations, 
even  to  this  day. 
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But  leap  three  centuries,  fly  North  and  find 
The  mighty  frescoes  planned  in  Leighton’s  mind,1 
Leighton,  who  stands  above  his  times,  apart, 

Who  alone  learned  and  practised  well  his  art : 

Look  as  thou  wilt,  to  find  them  thou  must  fail : 

Money  could  not  be  raised  for  Art  on  such  a  scale. 

Gold  can  be  raised  in  heaps  to  drink,  to  play, 

To  buy  bad  Turners,  or  clowns  overpay: 

If  war’s  declared  at  noon,  before  ’tis  night 
How  many  millions  will  have  sprung  to  light? 

But  if  to  encourage  Genius,  not  a  pound! 

Search  where  he  will,  it  never  can  be  found. 

Then  is  all  patronage  of  genius  dead, 

All  taste  in  princely  hearts  suppressed  or  fled? 

Is  it  so  long  since  Weimar’s  courtly  stage2 
Saw  Goethe  pass  from  manhood  down  to  age, 

Saw  Schiller’s  masterworks  take  shape  and  live? 

And  all  because  the  Duke  could  feel  and  give. 

These  wretched,  weary  days  through  which  we  pass, 

They  bring  no  hope  of  higher  things,  alas ! 

Falls  crown  on  crown  of  each  paternal  court: — 

Why  ? — Germany  with  all  the  wrorld  hath  fought ! 

What  crimes  her  princes’  in  their  peoples’  eyes? — 

They  failed  to  crush  their  countless  enemies ! 

Let  painters  lose  their  orders,  bards  their  bays, 

Or  change  their  tunes  that  fools  may  pay  or  praise: 

But  why  should  I,  who  feel  a  fiercer  flame, 

Care  aught  for  patronage  or  aught  for  fame? 

I’ll  rise  in  spirit  on  Earth-scorning  wings, 

And  go  exploring  Saturn  and  his  rings, 

Range  all  the  satellites  of  Jupiter, 

Then  on  to  Heaven,  beyond  the  polar-star ! 

Not  lack  of  Taste  alone  hath  ruined  Art, 

’Tis  lack  of  Concentration,  lack  of  Heart, 

Loss  of  man’s  power  to  lose  himself  in  thought, 

The  only  way  great  works  were  ever  wrought, 

Without  which  Genius,  born  of  heavenly  fire, 

Though  all  the  Graces,  Muses,  should  inspire, 

Though  schooled  by  Wisdom,  though  refined  by  Taste, 

1  Leighton’s  designs  for  the  decoration  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  at  London, 
etc.,  were  rejected  on  account  of  the  cost. 

2  The  theatre  at  Weimar  was  erected  by  the  Duke,  under  the  direction  of 
Goethe,  whose  dramatic  masterpieces,  and  those  of  Schiller,  were  first  pro¬ 
duced  on  its  stage. 
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Can  never  fashion  gardens  from  the  waste. 

Though  various  faculties  be  kept  alive, 

Fancy  and  Reason  taught  no  more  to  strive, 

United  by  the  schooling  of  a  mind 
For  excellence  immortal  self-designed, 

Still  must  he  lose  himself  in  concentration, 

The  magic  mantle  of  his  meditation, 

Thus  learn’d  and  thus  equipped,  must  soar  on  high, 
Winged  on  the  pinions  of  immensity. 

When  Bourbon’s  host  on  Rome  did  lawless  fall, 

Their  captain  stricken  by  Cellini’s  ball,1 
When  that  ill-fated  town  was  tortured,  racked, 

By  savage  soldiery  defiled  and  sacked, 

A  mercenary  band  infuriate  burst, 

Drunken  with  blood  and  pillage,  yet  athirst, 

Into  a  lonely  hall :  all  life  seemed  fled 
That  house,  and  left  it  silent  as  the  dead. 

But  see!  Before  the  unfinished  picture  there 
A  man  sits  musing,  with  so  calm  an  air, 

So  lost  in  thought,  amid  the  clash  of  steel, 

The  shots,  the  shrieks,  he  hears  not,  nor  can  feel 
Aught  save  an  inward  vision  of  the  Ideal, 

From  which  his  genius  strives  to  shape  the  real. 

The  soldiers  paused :  the  beauty  of  his  face, 

With  eyes  that  seemed  to  see  some  Holy  place 
Beyond  all  earthly  hope,  beyond  all  space, 

Smote  them  with  awe:  they  knew  their  souls’  disgrace, 
And  silent  turned  and  went  their  ways, — and  he 
Still  with  unfathomed  eyes  gazed  on  Eternity. 

Ev’n  as  Mazzola2  mid  the  sack  of  Rome 
Lived  in  a  vision  of  his  heavenly  home, 

So  should  we  live,  whose  lives  are  consecrate 
To  Art  or  Poesy,  so  contemplate 
The  visions  God  hath  given  us  to  see, 

Until  at  last  we  too  gaze  on  Eternity. 

Geneva ,  April  1919. 

1  The  Constable  Charles  of  Bourbon  attacked  the  city  of  Rome  on  May  6th, 
1527.  He  was  killed  while  leading  the  assault  by  a  pistol  shot  fired  by  Ben¬ 
venuto  Cellini.  The  city  was  taken,  and  given  over  to  pillage  by  the  soldiery. 

2  Francesco  Mazzola  of  Parma,  called  “II  Parmigiano”  (1504-1540),  an 
eminent  painter.  The  picture  on  which  he  was  engaged  when  the  incident, 
narrated  in  the  present  poem,  occurred,  was  that  of  the  vision  of  St.  Jerome, 
where  the  Baptist  is  seen  pointing  upward  to  the  Madona  and  Infant  Jesus 
in  the  heavens.  This  piece  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  London.  In 
person  Mazzola  is  described  as  appearing  “more  like  an  angel  than  a  man.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS 


HERO’S  LAST  WATCH 

Verses  on  the  picture  by  Lord  Leighton 

With  her  last  hope,  the  heart  of  Hero  dies, 

For  now  across  the  sea  begins  to  rise 
The  Dawn,  not  rosy  as  ’twas  wont  to  be, 

But  grey  and  cold  and  cheerless  as  the  sea. 

The  fatal  tempest,  at  the  approach  of  day, 
Wearied,  has  wellnigh  worn  itself  away; 

Yet,  like  a  monster  writhing  from  the  stroke, 

Still  heaves  the  sea,  where  lately  the  storm  broke 

And  still  she  stands,  there  in  the  waxing  light. 
There  where  she  stood,  motionless  thro’  the  night, 
Heedless  of  wind  and  rain  and  dashing  foam, 
Awaiting  him  for  whom  her  arms  were  home; 

And  in  those  great,  those  wistful  eyes  of  hers, 

Rise  the  big  tears  that  fall  not,  bitter  tears 
That  freeze  upon  the  lashes  ere  they  roll, — 

The  slowly-ebbing  life-blood  of  the  soul. 

Break !  O  thou  weary  heart  of  Hero,  break ! 

From  thee  the  seas  have  nothing  more  to  take. 
Break,  sorrowful  heart !  for  Love  shall  nevermore 
Fly  to  thy  chamber  from  the  moonlit  shore, 

And  nevermore  shall  thy  Leander  sleep 
In  those  white  arms  of  thine.  Weep,  Hero,  weep 
For  the  day  comes,  and  with  the  day,  despair. 
What  boots  it  now  to  rend  thy  flowing  hair? 

Shall  woe,  shall  weeping  bring  to  thee  again 
The  love  that  was  thy  life  ?  There  is  a  pain, 

A  coldness  that  hath  seized  upon  thy  heart; — 
Love  now  is  lost,  and  soon  shall  life  depart. 


Hero,  behold!  what  is  it  the  wild  storm 
Hath  cast  upon  the  rocks?  See,  ’tis  a  form, 

Bleeding,  yet  beautiful !  How  still  it  lies ! 

And  lo!  a  sea-bird  o’er  it,  wheeling,  flies, 

And  fluttering  at  thy  window,  seems  to  wait, 

Forlorn  and  lone,  the  coming  of  his  mate. 

May ,  1921. 

IDYLL 

I  see  her  each  morn,  when  the  hours 
A  mantle  of  loveliness  wear, 

And  bright  are  the  garlands  of  flowers 
That  girdle  the  gold  of  her  hair. 

’Tis  down  thro’  the  meadow  she  goes, 

Where  her  white  feet  are  wet  with  the  dew, 

Where  the  butterflies  deem  her  a  rose 
And  wonder  in  what  vale  she  grew. 

I  see  her  alone  every  day 
While  leading  to  pasture  the  sheep; 

I  see  her,  and  pass  on  my  way, 

But,  when  I  have  left  her,  I  weep : 

For  ever  she  casts  down  her  eyes, 

When,  O!  I  am  longing  to  speak; 

My  sorrow  she’d  only  despise, 

For  wrath  even  reddens  her  cheek. 


Ah,  no ! — I  am  love-sick,  and  grown 
Both  fearful  and  foolish  from  pain; 

Some  day,  when  I  meet  her  alone, 

I’ll  speak,  never  dreading  disdain : 

For  anger  could  never  so  flush 

One  whose  eyes  are  as  soft  as  a  fawn’s — 

She  is  bashful,  and  it  was  a  blush 

That  brightened  her  cheek  like  the  Dawn’s. 

May,  1921. 


MORNING  IN  THE  ALPS 

The  air  was  hush’d  with  that  surpassing  calm 
That  lingers  when  the  mountain  winds  are  still ; 
They  sleep,  yet  sleeping  breathe  a  nameless  charm; 
They  stir  not,  yet  the  world  with  freshness  fill. 


FOR  THE  PRINCESS - 

Beholding  her  for  the  first  time,  I  seemed 
Bereft  of  all  my  senses  a  great  while : — 

I  looked  on  her  and  dreamed 
Of  days  long  dead,— nay;  days  that  never  were, 
Whose  light  alone  hath  shined  on  one  so  fair. 

For  her  long  tresses  are  of  finest  gold 
Fretted  with  silver,  marvellous  to  behold ; 

As  though  the  sun  and  moon,  together  blent, 

Their  mingled  lustre  to  the  bright  locks  lent. 

They  are  so  wonderful,  these  locks  of  hers, 

When  the  wind  softly  stirs 
The  brilliant  waves  which  sleep  there,  that  to  me 
They  seem  to  crown  some  Queen  of  Faery. 

Almost  I  fancy  that  her  heart  did  guess 
My  wonder  at  her  beauty,  for  a  smile 
Illumined  her  fair  face;  “What  folly  is  this?” 

She  seemed  to  say,  “  What  hath  this  man  amiss, 

Who  gazes  on  me  so  incessantly?” 

And  still  I  gaze,  although  she  is  not  there, 

For  still  my  longing  eyes  I  would  beguile 
With  memory  of  the  child  and  her  bright  hair. 

Alas,  how  should  I  fare 
Had  ten  more  years  passed  over  her  and  me? 

’Tis  better  far,  methinks,  that  it  should  be 
As  now  it  is  : — ev’n  -now  she  is  too  fair. 

1917. 


SONNET  WRITTEN  IN  SICKNESS 

Ye  long,  long  nights  of  weary  suffering, 

How  slowly  do  ye  wear  the  hours  away  ! 

Oft  have  I  seen  your  blackness  fade  to  grey, 

And  heard  the  song  o’  the  birds  awakening : 
Softly  at  first  in  the  faint  light  they  sing, 

Each  to  his  love  a  sweet  song  of  the  May, 
Melodious  greetings  to  a  joyous  day, 

Until  the  very  skies  are  echoing. 
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Delight  of  life  the  whole  world  seems  to  invest ;  — 
The  dewy  flowers,  refreshed  by  fair  repose, 

Are  bending  to  the  orient  hues  of  Dawn : 

But  I,  among  them  all,  have  had  no  rest; 

I  have  no  song  wherewith  to  wake  the  rose, 

But  silent  greet  the  promise  of  the  morn. 

1917. 

SONNET 

There  is  a  crimson  rose  I  fain  would  steal : 

Her  leaves  upon  my  lips  I  long  to  feel, 

And  make  their  secrets  mine. 

There  is  a  draught  of  wine  I  long  to  drink : 

My  lips  are  burning  at  the  goblet’s  brink 
To  taste  the  rose-red  wine. 

Open  your  crimson  leaves  for  me,  sweet  rose, 

That  I  may  quaff  the  dew-drops  they  enclose 
And  drunken  grow  with  kisses. 

Fill  full  with  rose-red  wine  and  let  me  drink; 

With  wine  of  love  fill  to  the  goblet’s  brink : 

Drown  me  with  soft  caresses. 

Forget,  forget  for  once  all  Earth :  drink  deep 
Of  Love’s  sweet  wine,  and  in  Love’s  garden  sleep. 

1918. 

* 

ADIEU 

So  lightly  then  thou  hast  forgotten  me ! 

How  soon  the  waves  of  Love  on  life’s  dull  sea 
Sink  back  again  into  tranquillity! 

How  soon  are  stars  obscured  when  clouds  arise: 

How  soon,  the  sun  eclipsed,  grow  grey  the  skies : 

How  soon  come  tears  to  dim  the  brightest  eyes ! 

Adieu !  one  page  of  life  to-day  we  close, 

The  book  wherein  are  traced  our  joys,  our  woes ; 

Until  its  leaves  unfold  no  mortal  knows 

How  sharp  for  him  the  thorn,  how  sweet  the  rose. 

1918. 
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TRUE  LOVE 


True  Love  in  Man  is  worship  of  the  Ideal 
In  Woman,  the  Divine  above  the  real ! 

’Tis  when  he  dare  not  think  upon  his  love, 

And  yet,  while  stifling  them,  the  thoughts  still  move; 
’Tis  when  he  sees  her  eyes,  his  eyes  being  closed  ; 
When  all  his  dreams  by  one  dream  are  deposed; 

When  listening,  with  the  moments  drawn  to  hours, 

To  hear  her  soft  footfall  among  the  flowers, 

He  feels  his  longing  heart  within  must  break 
Unless  the  sight  of  her  he  loves  shall  slake 
The  thirst  that  burns  like  fire  within  his  soul : 

Tis  only  then  he  learns  Love’s  full  control. 

Such  love  is  Nature  Worship  at  the  highest — 

O  thou  who  lov’st,  far  higher  still  thou  flyest, 

Swifter,  on  wings  more  venturous  ev’n  than  he 
Who  gazes  on  the  sunset  passionately, 

Whose  spirit  floats  among  the  golden  clouds 
Till  night  his  senses  with  the  sunlight  shrouds. 

For,  say,  is  not  a  maid  that’s  pure  and  fair, 

As  yet  unharmed  by  sin,  unused  to  care, 

Tender,  confiding  all  in  love’s  first  dream, 

The  loveliest  creature  planned  in  Nature’s  scheme? 

Fair  is  the  Dawn  and  sweet  the  morning  air, 

On  sleeping  waters  mirrored  stars  are  fair; 

And  fair  the  forest  with  its  green  leaves  stirred 
By  softest  winds,  where  many  a  light-winged  bird 
Among  the  branches  waves  his  brilliant  plumes, 

And  lulls  with  song  each  woodland  flower  that  blooms, 
But  fairer  far — Ah  !  how  much  lovelier 
The  lady  of  our  worship !  Still  on  her 
We  gaze  and  see  new  beauties  ever  rise, 

And  deeper  depths  seem  opening  in  her  eyes. 

1919. 
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SONNET 


How  hath  Love  gained  this  great  ascendency. 
This  absolute  dominion  over  me? 

Poor  wounded  heart,  and  had’st  thou  no  device, 
No  trick  of  fence  to  ward  thee  from  her  eyes, 
Those  beauteous  eyes  whose  glances  steal  away 
Peace,  reason,  all,  with  each  delusive  ray? 

Only  to  see  her  where  she  treads  among 
The  joyous  flowers,  only  to  hear  her  song 
Strive  with  the  envious  music  of  the  breeze, 

And  hush  the  nightingales  among  the  trees; 
Only  to  be  where  I  can  see,  can  hear, 

Her  eyes,  her  voice,  so  tyrannous,  so  dear, 

Fills  me  with  such  delight,  yet  with  such  pain, 

I  dare  nor  look  nor  list,  yet  list’ning  look  again. 


SONNET 

Absence 

O  fling  me,  love,  thy  locks  across  the  sea : 
They  are  so  long  that  they  will  reach  to  me; 
And  I  will  kiss  again  the  lovely  tresses, 
Wooing  the  silken  hair  with  soft  caresses, 

Until,  while  kissing  them,  I  seem  to  be 
Once  more  at  rest,  alone  once  more  with  thee, 
In  love’s  lost  twilight  once  again  to  rove, 
Forgetful  of  all  else  save  only  Love. 

Throw,  love,  thy  lovely  locks  across  to  me : 
They  are  so  long  that  they  will  span  the  sea, 
They  are  so  soft  that  silk  compared  is  coarse, 
And  iron  chains  beside  have  little  force, 

For  they  alone  can  bind  the  God  of  Love, 

The  strongest  of  the  Immortal  powers  above. 
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STANZAS 

No  longer  shall  remembrance  strive 
Those  last  fond  moments  to  forget, 

But  rather,  dear,  the  while  I  live 
I’ll  hold  their  shadow  with  me  yet. 

Ah !  short  and  sad  the  fleeting  dream, 

Yet  even  in  its  death  so  fair ; 

I’ve  but  to  close  mine  eyes  to  seem 
Lingering  with  thee  forever  there, 

Where  the  last  lilacs  overhead 
Faintly  foretold  the  fate  of  Spring, — 

How  fragrantly  their  perfume  shed 
Sweet  witchery  over  everything. 

I’ve  but  to  close  mine  eyes  to  live 
Those  dear,  dead  moments  o’er  again, 

So  sweet  that  almost  I  forgive, 

For  this  their  sweetness,  all  their  pain. 

Oh  kisses,  whose  seductive  charms 
Thro’  the  long  years  have  lost  no  power, 

And,  Oh  ye  dear  encircling  arms, 

Why  could  ye  not  hold  back  the  hour? 

Have  they  no  power,  those  warm  white  bands 
That  held  me  fast,  to  fetter  Time? 

And  hath  thy  long  hair  no  fair  strands 
To  snare  the  Fates  with  love  sublime? 

Sweet  eyes,  when  my  poor  eyelids  close 
Still  rise  before  me  if  ye  will ; 

No  more  mine  eyes  shall  seek  repose, 

But  fain  thro’  tears  would  worship  still. 

Sweet  lips,  still  kiss  my  tears  away ; 

Or  must  they  flow  till  they  are  dry? 

No  death  of  love  their  spring  shall  stay, 

But  hopelessness  if  thine  should  die. 

And  is  there  any  love  for  me ; 

And  if  thou  lovest,  hast  thou  wept? 

Thinkest  thou  of  me  tenderly, 

Or  hath  perchance  all  memory  slept? 


KNOWLEDGE 

Seeking  for  knowledge,  I  have  learnt  one  thing: 

“To  love  and  to  be  loved  is  Everything.” 

I  learnt  this  not  from  books,  but  from  my  heart, — 
Although  the  wiser  poets  teach  a  part. 

Many  I’ve  read,  but  never  found  a  book 
Worth  half  so  much  to  me  as  her  one  look. 

I  have  learnt  one  thing,  only  this  one  thing; 

That,  where  she  is  not,  birds  can  never  sing ; 

That,  where  she  never  trod,  no  flower  grows ; 

Silent  the  nightingale,  nor  springs  the  rose. 

Absent  from  her,  Ah!  how  should  I  rejoice? 

For  me  there  is  no  music  save  her  voice; 

For  me,  save  hers,  no  beauty  in  Nature  lies, 

And  Art  has  painted  nothing  like  her  eyes. 

ENVOI 

Short  song  and  sad,  end  where  thou  hast  begun; 

For  all  these  things  I’ve  learnt  are  only  one ! 

I  have,  for  all  my  knowledge,  this  one  thing : 

“To  love  and  to  be  loved  is  Everything.” 

1921. 

HER  PORTRAIT 

Had  I  the  power  the  masters  had  of  old, 

I’d  pass  my  life  in  painting  but  one  face : 

With  what  delight  the  pensive  head  I’d  mould, 

Ah !  with  what  joy  the  delicate  features  trace, 

Until  at  last  her  beauty  were  enrolled 

Among  the  Immortals  in  the  highest  place ! 

I’d  paint  her  so,  with  her  hair  hanging  down 
In  two  long  tresses  kissing  her  two  cheeks, 

A  cameo  half-closing  her  soft  gown, 

Her  red  lips  parted  thus,  as  when  she  speaks; 

A  queen,  she’d  seem,  with  beauty  for  a  crown, 

And,  painting  her,  the  years  would  seem  but  weeks. 


Yes,  I  would  paint  her  so  a  hundred  times, 

Changing  the  pose,  her  every  look  to  show, 

Nor  heed  the  world,  its  virtues  or  its  crimes, 

But  watch  the  sweet  face  in  the  picture  grow : 

This  were  a  consolation  which  no  rhymes 
To  poets  give,  which  only  painters  know. 

1921. 

'# 

EPISTLE  TO  A  FRIEND 

To  be  the  friend  of  one  who  has  but  few, 

Bear  with  his  moods,  encourage,  and  be  true, 

This  was  a  kindness  in  you,  and  to  me 
Gave  and  still  gives  the  boon  of  sympathy. 

Friendship  for  us  arose  in  times  of  dread ; 

’Twas  ours  an  unfrequented  road  to  tread, 

And  fellow  travellers  in  a  lonely  land 
We  learnt  to  fare,  and  still  fare,  hand  in  hand. 

I  long  have  owed  you  a  bright  gift  of  song, 

And  hoped  to  shape  it  fair  and  build  it  strong, 

A  work  which  should  not  all  unworthy  be, 

A  poem  pleasing  you  and  honouring  me, 

But  Fate  rules  otherwise; — I  cannot  write: — 

My  winged  steed  has  drooped  his  plumes  of  might, 

And  weary  treads  the  earth,  too  weak  for  flight. 

Love,  Love  alone  for  him  the  horn  can  sound, 

And  wake  his  fiery  pace  and  urge  him  from  the  ground. 

Had  I  the  imagination  of  my  youth, 

Again  should  Fancy  steal  the  lyre  from  Truth, 

For  oft,  while  praising  my  maturer  powers, 

I’ve  seen  you  pause  where  blow  my  earliest  flowers. 

Had  I  the  fervour,  as  you  have  the  taste, 

To  what  far  regions  of  romance  we’d  haste; 

I’d  lead  you  then  to  an  ensorcelled  land 
Where  elves  and  satyrs  carol  on  the  strand, 

To  pastures  where  the  skies  and  streams  are  clear, 

Or  forest  glades  where  pace  the  stately  deer. 

Follow  me,  I  would  say,  to  yon  cool  shade, — 

Their  amber  tresses  there-  the  faeries  braid ; — 

Or  list  in  some  green  dell  to  warbling  birds; 

Or  watch  the  drovers  drive  at  eve  their  herds ; 
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Or  hear  the  shepherds  pipe  to  grazing  flocks 
While  bearded  goats  peer  from  impending  rocks. 

Alas !  alas !  my  Muse  has  wayward  wings ; 

I  cannot  tune  her  lute’s  capricious  strings ; 

Arcadian  visions  are  not  mine  to  tell, — 

Grottos  and  fays,  shepherds  and  flocks,  farewell  ! 

Bear  with  me  still !  I  cannot  sing  you  now 
Such  songs  as  those, — the  garland  on  my  brow 
Has  withered,  for  the  roses  faded  soon, 

And  there  are  clouds  that  hide  from  me  the  moon. 

The  morning’s  freshness  dies  when  climbs  the  sun, 

And  fancy  fades  from  song  when  youth  is  done. 

But  love  dies  not, — Love  looks  from  far  at  me, 

Sadly  she  looks,  but  O  how  tenderly ! 

And  she  has  gentle  eyes,  and  her  long  hair 
Falls  like  a  silken  cloak  about  her  there ; 

And  all  my  songs  are  hers,  and  all  my  soul, 

And  heart  and  mind  are  held  in  Love’s  control. 

Hence  Satire  died,  for  Love  had  drawn  his  sting; 

Hence  Fancy  fell,  for  Sorrow  clipped  her  wing ; 

Hence  Friendship  only  these  few  lines  can  move, 

And  nothing’s  left  to  Poesy  but  Love ! 

Forgive  then,  you  that  long  have  been  my  friend, 

Nor  altogether  scorn  the  gift  I  send  ; 

Though  Fancy  folds  imaginary  wings 

Yet  Friendship  still  a  kindly  message  brings, 

And  bids  you  pity  me  the  illusions  lost, 

And  count  with  me  how  dear  has  been  the  cost. 

I  pray  you  then,  bear  with  my  every  mood ; 

And  should  we  meet  in  some  wild  solitude, 

Pass  by,  nor  heed  my  woes,  nor  look  on  me, 

Nor  deem  that  I  would  shun  your  company. 

And  when  I  joyous  seem,  and  the  wine  flows, 

Think  then  how  all’s  unreal  the  lamp  shows : — 

Oft  on  a  summer  eve  the  rain  is  near, 

And  ’neath  the  dancer’s  mask  oft  falls  the  tear. 

Geneva ,  1921. 
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SONG 

The  moon  was  only  made  to  light 
The  way  to  ladies’  bowers  by  night, 

The  Spring  to  wanton  and  rejoice, 

The  nightingale’s  melodious  voice 
To  sing  to  his  beloved  rose, 

The  night  in  May,  not  for  repose, 

But  for  all  pleasures  that  Love  knows. 

And  they  were  made,  those  eyes  of  yours, 

To  hold  my  heart  enchained  perforce, 

Those  lips  to  be  but  kissed  by  mine, 

And  those  white  arms  to  fondly  twine, 

Your  hair,  that  surely  in  Heaven  grew, 

To  be  by  night  a  cloak  for  two, 

And  you  for  me,  and  I  for  you. 

Florence ,  May  1922. 

* 

TO  -  ON  LEAVING  CAPRI 


I  thought  of  your  beauty  in  Capri’s  blue  grotto, 

The  cavern  that’s  fairest  i’  the  fairest  of  islands, 

Where  the  vault  of  the  roof,  and  the  wash  of  the  waters, 
And  the  walls,  and  the  arches  are  blue  as  your  eyes. 


As  blue  as  your  eyes,  and  almost  as  lovely, 

As  clear  and  as  deep,  as  brilliant  and  changeful, 

But  there  they  are  lifeless,  the  blue  and  the  beauty, 

And  your  eyes  are  gentle, — but  are  your  eyes  true? 


Men  deem  ’tis  the  mystical  cave  whence  the  Sirens 
Ensorcelled  with  melody  wandering  Odysseus, 

But  the  sea-spirits  built  it,  belov’d,  for  your  chamber, 
As  I  build  a  Temple  of  Song  to  your  Fame. 


April ,  1922. 


A  MEMORY  OF  CAPRI 

Some  moments  were  not  bom  to  die ! 

I  stood  upon  a  terrace  high 
At  Capri ;  it  was  Spring,  and  night, 

And  all  the  world  seemed  one  delight. 
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There  was  a  fragrance  breathed  around 
Of  thousand  flowers  from  the  ground, 

Of  countless  blossoms  from  the  trees, 
Mingled  with  freshness  from  the  seas 
That  rolled  with  a  deep  sound  and  broke 
On  rocks  that  echoed  to  the  stroke, 

For  the  storm  had  but  lately  stilled, 

And  the  waves’  anger  was  not  quelled. 
From  ’neath  a  cloud  the  moonlight  came, 
And  moon  and  cloud  were  all  one  flame, 
One  silver  radiance,  and  not  far 
I  heard  the  sound  of  a  guitar, 

Touched  lightly  with  a  native  art. 

Ah !  but  that  music  in  my  heart 
Awoke  a  sleeping  sadness  there, — 

A  sadness  that  was  sweet  to  bear. 

There  was  a  girl  who  sang  at  times 
Snatches  of  song  with  sounding  rhymes, 
The  while  that  unseen  minstrel  played 
Somewhere  beneath  the  scented  shade 
Of  blossomed  boughs  by  breezes  swayed. 

I  think  their  melody  was  such, 

So  tender  was  the  tune  and  touch, 

So  sweet  the  girl’s  voice,  and  the  night 
So  full  of  fragrance  and  delight, 

That  had  I  listened  overlong 
I  must  have  died  too  with  the  song. 

But  it  was  shorter  than  my  pain, 

And  yet  I  longed  for  it  again. 

Often  since  then  at  night  I  lay, 

My  soul  to  Capri  flown  away, 

And  fancied  that  again  I  heard 
That  air  and  that  voice  like  a  bird, 

A  nightingale,  but  taught  to  sing 
In  harmony  with  the  swept  string. 

And  so  in  dreams  once  more  I  feel 
That  same  sweet  sadness  o’er  me  steal, 
The  nameless  pain,  the  joy,  the  grief, 

And  my  life  then  seems  as  a  leaf 
Ready  to  flutter  from  the  tree 
Whene’er  the  wind  shall  call  for  me. 


Portof.no,  1923. 


SONG 

What  if  I  rail  at  womankind. 

Swear  they  have  neither  soul  nor  mind 
Nor  head,  nor  heart, — all  empty  wind! — 

Tis  only  that  some  wanton  fair 
With  eyes  as  lovely  as  her  hair, 

Who  caught  me  in  her  beauty’s  snare, 

Has  been  unkind. 

Perhaps  to-morrow  you  may  find 
My  heart  to  tenderness  inclined, 

For  love  can  break,  but  love  can  bind, — 

And  love’s  illogical,  and  where 
The  man  enslaved  who  will  not  swear 
That  woman’s  wise  as  woman’s  fair 
When  she  is  kind? 

THE  UNWRITTEN  SATIRE 

In  the  following  verses,  addressed  to  a  lady,  the  author  speaks  of  a  Satire 
on  Women  which  he  at  one  time  meditated,  and  proceeds  to  tell  how, 
recollecting  the  objects  of  his  former  Satires,  he  abandoned  the  project. 

Never  was  Satirist  but  had  his  shot 
At  this  same  mark,  by  me  alone  forgot. 

And  why?  Because  I  flew  at  higher  game; 

Great  wrongs  inspired,  and  hope  of  purer  fame. 

Yet  once  methought,  I  too  will  shoot  an  arrow; 

Eagles  soar  high,  an  easier  mark  the  sparrow : 

Satire  shall  wipe  away  the  tears  I’ve  shed, 

And  words  that  wound  avenge  love’s  wounds  that  bled. 
Sharpen  my  pen !  Let  poison  serve  for  ink ! 

Let  bile  congest  the  very  thoughts  I  think ! 

Come  Juvenal  and  Boileau,  Pope  and  Young, 

And  all  the  great  whose  stings  the  fair  have  stung, 

Lend  me  your  spleen,  and  leavings  of  your  wit, — 

Venom  enough  to  raise  warts  where  I  spit. 

And  yet  what  need  to  steal  another’s  purse, 

Or  ape  his  wrath,  or  learn  his  trick  to  curse? 

Have  I  not  rage  enough,  and  still  to  spare, 

Myself  to  pay  my  reckoning  with  the  fair, 
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And  are  they  not  themselves  an  object  fit 
To  magnetise  satiric  shafts  of  wit  ? — 

They  are ! — I  thought,  and  poised  the  barb  to  throw, 
But  Pride  its  flight  prevented,  crying  “  No  !  ” 

No  !  not  the  worst  of  them,  and  some  are  good, 

Shall  rouse  my  anger  even  if  I  would ! 

Not  the  most  foolish,  and  a  few  are  wise, 

Shall  make  me  mock  them,  though  I  may  despise ! 

I’ve  spent  my  rage  upon  far  greater  foes; 

They  felt  it  not : — (dogs  feel  no  shame  for  blows). 

I’ve  wasted  wit  upon  far  greater  fools; 

They  heard  not : — (dunces  stop  their  ears  at  schools). 
Shall  I,  who  stabbed  at  Tyrants,  stoop  to  vex, 
Mosquito-like  with  stings  the  weaker  sex? 

Make  sport  of  girls,  I  who  have  sped  the  dart 
At  Folly’s  master-madness  Modern  Art? 

Then  were  I  like  a  child  that  breaks  his  toy, 

Spiting  myself  my  plaything  to  annoy; 

For  with  the  rest,  I  then  must  laugh  at  you, 

And  if  you’re  wounded,  I  must  suffer  too. 

No !  I’ll  be  gallant  with  you  still,  my  dear ; 

Never  need  rhyme  of  mine  awake  your  fear. 

I’ll  dip  my  pen  in  rose-water  for  you, 

In  ambergris,  in  those  bright  wells  of  dew 
Which  overflow  the  chalices  of  flowers, 

In  blue-bells  filled  with  tears  of  twilight  showers. 

Thus  traced,  my  verses  shall  appear  so  light, 

Scarcely  the  sense  shall  be  revealed  to  sight, 

And  fragrance  only  whisper  what  I  write. 

1922. 

9 

NEVER  REGRET 

Never  regret! 

’Tis  idle  now  to  grieve  for  what  is  gone. 

Does  not  the  moon  shine  where  the  sun  hath  shone? 
Her  light’s  a  memory  of  the  sun  that  set, 

And  yet  by  moonlight  do  we  day  regret? 

How  calm  and  beautiful  her  borrowed  light ; 

And  memory  too  should  thus  be  calm  and  bright. 
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The  past  is  past !  ’tis  vain  then  to  regret : 

Lost  hours  return  no  more, — and  yet,  and  yet 

I  do  not  say  Forget ! 

I  do  not  say  Forget,  because  there  are 
Some  memories  of  lost  moments  lovelier  far 
Than  any  pleasures  life  can  give  again : 

Yes,  I  would  have  some  memories  remain, 

Joy  of  some  meetings,  of  some  partings,  pain, 
Treasured  remembrances,  but  not  Regret  3 
Lost  hours  return  no  more, — and  yet,  and  yet 

I’d  have  you  not  Forget 


* 


MAJNUN  AND  LAI  LA 

Where  now  the  Arabian  Kais’  fame  ?  1 
His  worth  forgot,  but  not  his  woes; 

His  name  forgot,  but  Majnun’s  name 
Immortal  through  his  madness  rose. 

Beauty  and  strength  and  chieftain’s  rank 
Together  to  oblivion  sank, 

Ev’n  half  forgot  the  poet’s  songs, — 

But  still  the  lover’s  tears  remain, 

And  plaintive  memories  of  his  pain, 

And  all  his  ravings,  all  his  wrongs. 

Before  the  Kaliph,  Laila  stood,2 
Summoned  as  marvellous  to  behold ; 

Long  gazed  the  king  in  pensive  mood, 

As  though  some  mystery  to  unfold. 

“Art  thou  then  Laila?  Art  thou  she 
“For  love  of  whom  in  agony 
“  Majnun,  distracted,  fled  and  dies  ? 

“  I  have  seen  fairer  far  than  thee.” 

And  Laila  said :  “  Thou  art  not  he ! 

“  Be  silent !  Hast  thou  Majnun’s  eyes  ?  ” 

1  Kais  was  celebrated  by  the  Persian  poets  under  the  name  of  Majnun  or 
the  Distracted.” 

2  See  the  Masnavi  of  Jallal-uddfa  Rumi  (Whinfieid’s  translation). 
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ODE  TO  THE  DAWN 


Goddess  of  Light !  whose  coursers  fly, 

The  brilliant  couriers  of  the  morn, 

Who  rid’st  the  breezes  o’er  a  sky 
Brightening  because  the  day  is  born, 
Mount  me  upon  some  airy  steed 
Whose  wings  may  bear  my  spirit  freed 
Over  the  far,  eternal  snows, 

Hastening  over  the  topmost  trees 
That  climb  to  gaze  o’er  a  precipice 
To  heights  where  scarce  the  lichen  grows. 

Rose-coloured  are  the  robes  they  wear 
Who  wait  upon  the  Dawn’s  delight, 

And  she  is  wont  to  deck  her  hair, 

Arising  from  the  bed  of  Night, 

With  roses  out  o’  the  vale  that  lies 
By  the  Orient  gates  of  Paradise ; 

And  shaking  from  her  radiant  locks 
Sweet  dews  and  carmine  leaves  around, 
She  spreads  a  carpet  on  the  ground, 

And  plants  a  garden  ’mid  the  rocks. 

Celestial  type  of  highest  hopes 
And  aspirations  loftiest, 

How  little  seems  the  thing  that  gropes 
In  dust  and  darkness  without  rest, 

Who  digs  for  dross  in  sombre  mines, 

On  whose  bowed  head  no  sunbeam  shines 
Arise  Aurora !  leave  the  slave 
To  worship  still  his  tyrant  Gold : 

The  Free  with  purer  light  enfold ! 

Shine  on  the  mountain  and  the  wave ! 

O  Dawn !  Art  thou  not  Beauty’s  dawn, 

At  whose  high  Triumph  I  attend? 

Thy  bright  feet  tread  the  velvet  lawn, 

Thy  bright  wings  beat  where  forests  bend, 
And  Beauty  wakes,  refreshed,  with  thee 
Upon  the  hills,  upon  the  sea, 


Among  the  waves,  among  the  snows : 

She  is  awake,  for  I  have  seen 

The  flowers  she  strowed  along  the  green, 

And  the  surf  sparkle  whence  she  rose. 

1922. 

* 

SONG 

“  Of  my  Lady  singing  ” 

Many  and  beautiful 
Are  the  melodies  that  I  have  heard, 

The  low  wind  among  foliage, 

The  song  of  the  love-lorn  bird. 

The  ceaseless  falling  of  water, 

The  wash  of  waves  in  the  night, 

And  music  heard  but  faintly 
Fashion  a  strange  delight. 

But  her  voice,  when  she  is  singing 
And  deems  herself  unheard, 

Is  sweeter  than  the  breezes 

Or  the  song  of  Love’s  own  bird. 

The  nightingale  by  moonlight 
Hath  a  song  that  is  sweet, 

The  wind  thro*  the  woods  in  May-time 
Treads  with  melodious  feet; 

But  her  voice  makes  the  heart  tremble, 

And  then  the  tears  will  rise ; 

For  she  touches  chords  that  are  tender 
With  her  soft  melodies, 

Till  the  heart  is  drowned  in  music 
And  overflows  the  eyes. 

May  1917, 
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SONNET  TO  ELIZABETH 

Inscribed  in  her  copy  of  “  Ecrasez  V  Inf ame  ” 

Thou  that  hast  ever  stood  by  me  unmoved, 

Still  with  thy  hand  in  mine; 

That  still,  when  all  have  hated  me,  hast  loved, 

This  book  is  thine ! 

When  I  have  sung  my  scornful  songs  and  proud, 

When  I  alone  have  dared  to  cry  aloud 
And  curse  this  Infamy, 

Thou  hast  not  quailed  nor  trembled  at  the  powers 
Of  this  insane  and  slavish  world  of  ours, 

But  loved  and  honoured  me. 

Shall  Love  forget  a  love  so  true,  so  bold? 

Nay,  Sweet,  he  is  not  blind 
As  ancient  poets  sing :  his  eyes  behold, 

And  closer  yet  his  chain  my  heart  doth  bind. 

1918. 


SONNET 

For  Elizabeth  on  her  birthday  with  a  basket  of  violets 

Sweetheart,  I  send  you  flowers  of  violet  hue, 
Sweet-scented,  fair,  and  glistening  with  the  dew, 

A  basket-full  fresh-gathered  all  for  you. 

And  your  eyes  shadowed  look  like  violets  too, 

But  may  there  be  no  tears  to  glisten  through 
The  long  dark  lashes,  only  pleasures  new, 

Peace,  joy,  and  love,  ’neath  skies  for  ever  blue, 

That  have  no  clouds  for  you. 

And  as  the  birds  in  woods  where  they  have  sprung 
To  these  same  flowers  sweet  amorous  lays  have  sung, 

So  shall  I  sing  to  you,  till  winds  have  flung 
Your  fame  to  Heaven,  and  the  whole  world  hath  rung 
With  one  dear  name !  These  flowers,  though  mortal,  take 
For  love  of  him  whose  songs  our  love  shall  deathless  make ! 

December  10,  1919. 

* 
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ODE  FOR  ELIZABETH 

On  the  Tenth  Anniversary  of  our  Wedding 

Ye  bright-hair’d  nymphs  who  dwell  in  every  stream, 

And  on  the  reedy  shores  of  river  and  lake, 

Gather  to-day  the  fairest  water-lilies 

And  strew  them  all  around  my  lady’s  bower! 

Ye  dryads  in  the  tall  trees  where  ye  dream, 

The  sun  in  the  Orient  rising  bids  ye  -wake 
And  cull  in  yonder  vale  the  daffodillies, 

The  violets  and  every  forest  flower ! 

And,  O  ye  fays,  who  in  the  meadows  dance 

And  throw  your  kisses  to  the  advancing  morn, 

Fashion  a  garland  for  my  lady’s  brow 

Of  all  the  sweetest  buds  that  deck  the  mead ! 

To-day  let  the  gay  sunbeams  radiant  glance, 

For  ’twas  to-day  my  life  was  newly  born : 

Bright  was  the  dawn,  but  day  is  brighter  now ; 

The  bridal  blossoms  flower  about  her  head. 

For  I  did  crown  her  with  a  garland  fair 

Of  yet  half-opened  buds  of  tenderest  love, 

And  they  have  spread  their  petals  as  the  sun 
Clomb  the  high  heavens,  and  clustering  around 

Her  lovely  face,  all  blent  with  her  soft  hair, 

A  peerless,  queenly  coronal  have  wove, 

Meet  for  my  lady,  who  is  such  an  one 
That  Love  himself  beneath  her  feet  lies  bound. 

Not  yet  ’  tis  noon  : — and  Ah !  may  the  long  day, 

(The  longest  day  the  life  of  man  may  know,) 

Wear  slowly,  slowly,  to  a  golden  West 
As  bright  as  the  rosy  East  whence  love  arose. 

Ev’n  such  the  boon  for  which  to  Heaven  I  pray, 

Whose  Sov’reign  doth  on  them  that  ask  bestow; 

And  this,  that  when  our  sun  shall  sink  to  rest 
The  Eternal  morning  still  may  Love  disclose. 

March  29,  1920. 


D 
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ENVOI 

Go  songs  !  for  you  I  have  no  hopes ,  no  fears  ; 
Your  smiles  are  all  for  me ,  and  all  your  tears  ; 
For  me}  and  for  some  few  who  love  my  rhymes ,, 
And  for  the  poets  of  the  after-tmes  l 


POEMS  FROM  THE  FRENCH 
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LYDE 

“Mon  visage  est  fietri  des  regards  du  soleil. 

Mon  pied  blanc  sous  la  ronce  est  devenu  vermeil. 

J’ai  suivi  tout  le  jour  le  fond  de  la  valle'e; 

Des  belements  lointains  partout  m’ont  appelee. 

J’ai  couru :  tu  fuyais  sans  doute  loin  de  moi ; 

C’etaient  d’autres  pasteurs.  Oil  te  chercher,  6  toi 
Le  plus  beau  des  humains  ?  Dis-moi,  fais-moi  connaitre 
Oil  sont  done  tes  troupeaux,  oil  tu  les  menes  paitre, 
Pour  que  je  cesse  enfin  de  courir  sur  les  pas 
Des  troupeaux  etrangers  que  tu  ne  conduis  pas. 

“  O  jeune  adolescent !  tu  rougis  devant  moi. 

Vois  mes  traits  sans  couleur ;  ils  palissent  pour  toi : 
C’est  ton  front  virginal,  ta  grace,  ta  decence  ; 

Viens.  11  est  d’autres  jeux  que  les  jeux  de  l’enfance. 

O  jeune  adolescent,  viens  savoir  que  mon  coeur 
N’a  pu  de  ton  visage  oublier  la  douceur. 

Bel  enfant,  sur  ton  front  la  volupt^  reside. 

Ton  regard  est  celui  d’une  vierge  timide. 

Ton  sein  blanc,  que  ta  robe  ose  cacher  au  jour, 

Semble  encore  ignorer  qu’on  soupire  d’amour. 

Viens  le  savoir  de  moi.  Viens,  je  veux  te  l’apprendre ; 
Viens  remettre  en  mes  mains  ton  ame  vierge  et  tendre, 
Afin  que  mes  legons,  moins  timides  que  toi, 

Te  fassent  soupirer  et  languir  comme  moi ; 

Et  qu’enfin  rassure,  cette  joue  enfantine 
Doive  k  mes  seuls  baisers  cette  rougeur  divine. 

“  Oh  !  je  voudrais  qu’ici  tu  vinsses  un  matin 
Reposer  mollement  ta  tete  sur  mon  sein ! 

Je  te  verrais  dormir,  retenant  mon  haleine, 

De  peur  de  t’eveiller,  ne  respirant  qu’a  peine. 

Mon  e'charpe  de  lin  que  je  ferais  hotter, 

Loin  de  ton  beau  visage  aurait  soin  d’ecarter 
Les  insectes  volants  dont  les  ailes  bruyantes 
Aiment  a  se  poser  sur  les  levres  dormantes.” 

Andre  Chenier  (. Bucoliqtus ). 
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LYDIA 

From  the  Seventh  Idyll  of  Andre  Chenier 1 

My  cheeks  are  bronzed  beneath  the  sun’s  regard. 

My  white  feet  reddened  by  the  briar  and  scarred. 

All  day  I  followed  thee  thro’  valley  and  mead, 

The  distant  bleatings  lending  me  fresh  speed. 

I  sought,  but  thou  wert  doubtless  far  from  me ; 

I  found  but  others.  Where  to  seek  for  thee, 

Thou  loveliest  of  mortals  ?  Only  say 

Where  are  thy  sheep,  thy  pastures  where  are  they, 

That  I  at  last  may  cease  thus  wearily 
To  follow  flocks  that  are  not  led  by  thee. 

O  thou  dost  blush  before  me,  lovely  youth ; 

But  I  am  pale  and  colourless  for  ruth. 

I  long  for  thee,  thy  grace,  thy  virgin  brow; 

Come.  Leave  for  sweeter  sport  the  games  of  childhood  now. 
O  lovely  boy,  come  learn  how  from  this  heart 
Thy  beauteous  image  never  can  depart. 

Fair  child,  upon  thy  brows  desire  doth  lie, 

And  yet  thy  glance  is  as  a  maiden’s  shy. 

Thy  white  breast,  hidden  by  thy  robe  from  sight, 

Seems  nothing  yet  to  know  of  love’s  delight. 

Come  learn  from  me  to  love,  for  I  am  fain ; 

Come,  let  thy  tender,  virgin  soul  remain 
With  me,  who’ll  teach  thee  not  to  be  so  shy, 

And  as  I  long  for  thee,  for  me  to  sigh ; 

Until  grown  bold,  thy  innocent  cheek  shall  flush, 

Dyed  by  my  kisses  to  a  deeper  blush. 

Hither  one  morn  I’d  have  thee  come  to  rest, 

Softly  to  lay  thy  head  upon  my  breast. 

I’ll  watch  thee  sleep,  holding  my  breath  for  fear 
Of  waking  thee,  scarce  breathing  while  so  near. 

With  robe  of  lawn  loose-fluttering,  I’ll  strive 
From  thy  fair  face  the  buzzing  flies  to  drive, 

Who,  when  their  wings  for  weariness  they  close, 

Delight  on  sleeping  lips  awhile  to  pose. 

1  The  edition  which  I  have  used  for  this  and  the  following  pieces  from 
Andre  Chenier  is  that  of  his  CEuvres  Poitiquss  (M.  Louis  Moland),  Paris, 
Gamier  Freres,  1884  ;  2  yoIs.  in  8vo. 
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Mais  telle  qu’a  sa  mort,  pour  la  derniere  fois, 

Un  beau  cygne  soupire,  et  de  sa  douce  voix, 

De  sa  voix  qui  bientot  lui  doit  etre  ravie, 

Chante,  avant  de  partir,  ses  adieux  a  la  vie : 

Ainsi,  les  yeux  remplis  de  langueur  et  de  mort, 

Pale,  elle  ouvrit  sa  bouche  en  un  dernier  effort : 

aO  vous,  du  Sebethus  naiades  vagabondes, 

Coupez  sur  mon  tombeau  vos  chevelures  blondes. 
Adieu,  mon  Clinias !  moi,  celle  qui  te  plus, 

Moi,  celle  qui  t’aimai,  que  tu  ne  verras  plus. 

O  cieux,  6  terre,  6  mer,  pres,  montagnes,  rivages, 
Fleurs,  bois  melodieux,  vallons,  grottes  sauvages, 
Rappelez-lui  souvent,  rappelez-lui  toujours 
Neere  tout  son  bien,  Neere  ses  amours; 

Cette  Neere,  helas !  qu’il  nommait  sa  Neere, 

Qui,  pour  lui  criminelle,  abandonna  sa  mere; 

Qui,  pour  lui  fugitive,  errant  de  lieux  en  lieux, 

Aux  regards  des  humains  n’osa  lever  les  yeux. 

Oh !  soit  que  Pastre  pur  des  deux  freres  d’Helene 
Calme  sous  ton  vaisseau  la  vague  ionienne; 

Soit  qu’aux  bords  de  Poestum,  sous  ta  soigneuse  main, 
Les  roses  deux  fois  Pan  couronnent  ton  jardin, 

Au  coucher  du  soleil,  si  ton  ame  attendrie 
Tombe  en  une  muette  et  molle  reverie, 

Alors,  mon  Clinias,  appelle,  appelle-moi. 

Je  viendrai,  Clinias ;  je  volerai  vers  toi. 

Mon  ame  vagabonde,  a  travers  le  feuillage, 

Fremira ;  sur  les  vents  ou  sur  quelque  nuage 
Tu  la  verras  descendre,  ou  du  sein  de  la  mer, 

S’elevant  comme  un  songe,  etinceler  dans  Pair, 

Et  ma  voix,  toujours  tendre  et  doucement  plaintive, 
Caresser,  en  fuyant,  ton  oreille  attentive.” 

Andr£  Chenier  ( Bucoliques ). 
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NfifiRE 

The  Thirteenth  Idyll  of  Andre  Chenier 

Ev’n  as  a  lonely  swan  before  he  dies, 

For  the  last  time,  with  tender  accent  sighs, 

With  a  sweet  voice,  that  soon  shall  cease  to  be, 

Sings,  ere  he  goes,  his  parting  melody: 

So,  her  eyes  full  of  languor  and  of  death, 

All  pale,  she  spoke,  striving  for  her  last  breath  : 

“Ye  wandering  naiads  of  a  stream  so  dear, 

Sever  your  golden  locks  upon  my  bier. 

Farewell,  my  Clinias !  Thy  love  was  true  ; 

We  part  for  ever ;  ah  !  I  loved  thee  too. 

O  Heaven,  Earth,  Sea,  O  mountains,  fields  and  dales, 
Flowers,  murmuring  woods,  and  savage  grots,  and  vales, 
Oft  to  his  mind  recall,  and  still  recall 
His  own  Neere,  his  love,  his  life,  his  all ; 

N^ere,  alas  !  whom  he  called  his  Neere, 

Who,  sinful,  left  her  home  his  lot  to  share ; 

Who  for  him  fugitive  from  place  to  place, 

No  more  might  raise  her  eyes  to  human  face. 

O  when  the  star  of  Hellen’s  twins  for  thee 
Beneath  thy  vessel  calm  the  Ionian  sea, 

Or  when  on  Poestum’s  banks,  taught  by  thy  care, 

The  garden  twice  a  year  shall  roses  bear, 

At  sunset,  if  thy  heart  should  gently  beat, 

Wrapt  in  a  silent  reverie  and  sweet, 

Then  call,  my  Clinias,  then  call  on  me. 

I  will  come,  Clinias  ;  I’ll  fly  to  thee. 

My  errant  sprite  will  sigh  the  leaves  among; 

Upon  the  clouds  or  breezes  borne  along, 

Descending  will  appear,  or  she  will  seem, 

Arising  from  the  ocean,  like  a  dream, 

And  my  voice,  ever  tender,  fleeting  near, 

Shall,  sweetly  plaintive,  soothe  thy  listening  ear.” 
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XV 


LA  JEUNE  TARENTINE 

Pleurez,  doux  alcyons !  6  vous  oiseaux  sacres  ! 

Oiseaux  chers  &  Te'thys !  doux  alcyons,  pleurez  ! 

Elle  a  vecu,  Myrto,  la  jeune  Tarentine  ! 

Un  vaisseau  la  portait  aux  bords  de  Camarine  : 

La,  l’hymen,  les  chansons,  les  flittes,  lentement 
Devaient  la  reconduire  au  seuil  de  son  amant. 

Une  clef  vigilante  a,  pour  cette  journee, 

Dans  le  cedre  enferme  sa  robe  d’hymenee, 

Et  For  dont  au  festin  ses  bras  seraient  pares, 

Et  pour  ses  blonds  cheveux  les  parfums  prepares. 

Mais,  seule  sur  la  proue,  invoquant  les  etoiles, 

Le  vent  impetueux  qui  soufflait  dans  les  voiles 
L’enveloppe  :  etonne'e  et  loin  des  matelots, 

Elle  crie,  elle  tombe,  elle  est  au  sein  des  flots. 

Elle  est  au  sein  des  flots,  la  jeune  Tarentine ! 

Son  beau  corps  a  roule  sous  la  vague  marine. 

Tethys,  les  yeux  en  pleurs,  dans  le  creux  du’n  rocher 
Aux  monstres  devorants  eut  soin  de  le  cacher. 

Par  ses  ordres  bientot  les  belles  Nereides 
L’elevent  au-dessus  des  demeures  humides, 

Le  portent  au  rivage,  et  dans  ce  monument 
L'ont  au  cap  du  Zephyr  depose  mollement ; 

Puis  de  loin,  a  grands  cris  appelant  leurs  compagnes, 
Et  les  nymphes  des  bois,  des  sources,  des  montagnes, 
Toutes,  frappant  leur  sein  et  trainant  un  long  deuil, 
Repeterent,  he'las !  autour  de  son  cercueil : 

“  Helas  !  chez  ton  amant  tu  n’es  point  ramenee, 

Tu  n’as  point  revetu  ta  robe  d’hymenee, 

L’or  autour  de  tes  bras  n’a  point  serre  de  noeuds, 

Les  doux  parfums  n’ont  point  coule  sur  tes  cheveux.” 

Andre  Chenier  (. Bucoliques ). 


THE  YOUNG  TARENTINE 

From  the  Fifteenth  Idyll  of  Andre  Ch'cnier 

Weep,  gentle  halcyons !  fishers  of  the  deep  ! 

Belov’d  of  Tethys !  gentle  halcyons,  weep  ! 

Myrto  is  dead,  the  lovely  Tarentine  ! 

A  ship  was  bearing  her  to  Camerine  : 

There  Hymen,  with  the  sound  of  pipes  before, 

Slowly  should  lead  her  to  her  lover’s  door, 

Against  that  day  in  cedar-wood  enclosed 
Her  silken  bridal  gown  had  long  reposed, 

And  gold,  which  at  the  feast  her  arms  should  bind, 
And  perfumes  for  her  golden  hair  designed. 

But  on  the  prow,  alone,  beneath  the  stars, 

The  impetuous  winds  that  blow  thro’  sails  and  spars 
Envelop  her  :  amazed,  in  agony, 

She  cries,  she  falls,  and  o’er  her  rolls  the  sea. 

The  seas  have  ta’en  the  lovely  Tarentine, 

And  her  fair  form  has  rolled  the  waves  between. 
Tethys,  all  tears,  within  a  rocky  cave, 

From  ravening  monsters  hastened  it  to  save. 
Summoned  by  her  the  beauteous  Nereides 
Uplift  the  fair  corse  from  the  watery  shades, 

Bear  it  to  land  and  softly  lay  it  here 
Beneath  this  marble  at  the  cape  Zephyr; 

Then  from  afar,  calling  their  comrade  maids, 

Nymphs  of  the  mountains,  of  the  streams  and  glades, 
All  beat  their  breasts,  and  with  their  tresses  rent, 
Echo,  Alas !  around  her  monument. 

“Alas!  for  thee  there  is  no  marriage  morn, 

Thy  bridal  raiment  never  shall  be  worn, 

The  golden  rings  thine  arms  shall  ne’er  enfold, 

Nor  perfumes  sweet  anoint  thy  locks  of  gold.” 
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1l  va  chanter ;  courons,  car  les  dieux  l’ont  aime'. 

De  lait,  d’ambre,  de  miel  son  genie  est  forme, 

Et  ses  vers,  par  la  main  des  soeurs  de  Melpomene, 

Sont  trempes  dans  les  fleurs  et  dans  l’onde  hippocrene. 
Un  berger-poete  dira : 

Mes  chants  savent  tout  peindre  ;  accours,  viens  les  entendre. 
Ma  voix  plait,  Aste'rie,  elle  est  flexible  et  tendre. 
Philomele,  les  bois,  les  eaux,  les  pampres  verts, 

Les  muses,  le  printemps,  habitent  dans  mes  vers. 

Le  baiser  dans  mes  vers  etincelle  et  respire. 

La  source  aux  pieds  d’argent  qui  m’arrete  et  m’inspire 
Y  roule  en  murmurant  son  flot  leger  et  pur; 

Souvent  avec  les  cieux  il  se  pare  d’azur. 

Le  souffle  insinuant,  qui  fremit  sous  Tombrage, 

Voltige  dans  mes  vers  comme  dans  le  feuillage. 

Mes  vers  sont  parfumes  et  de  myrte  et  de  fleurs, 

Soit  les  fleurs  dont  l’ete  ranime  les  couleurs, 

Soit  celles  que  seize  ans,  £te  plus  doux  encore, 

Sur  une  belle  joue  ont  Tart  de  faire  eclore. 

Andre  ChjSnier  {Bucoliques\ 
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From  the  Forty-second  Idyll  of  Andre  Chenier 

Hasten  ;  for  he  will  sing  whom  the  gods  love ; 

Whose  genius  was  of  milk  and  amber  formed  above, 
Whose  verses  by  the  Muses’  hand  have  been 
Immersed  in  flowers  and  floods  of  Hypocrene. 

A  pastoral-poet  sings  : 

My  songs  are  sweet  and  they  are  all  for  thee ; 

Tender  my  voice ;  come  listen,  Asterie ! 

Woods,  waters,  meads,  the  Muses  and  the  Spring, 

Dwell  in  my  verse,  and  nightingales  that  sing. 

Kisses  are  there,  now  gentle,  now  all  fire. 

The  silver-footed  stream  that  doth  inspire 
Soft  melodies,  that  vies  with  heav’ns  azure, 

There  rolls  in  murmuring  eddies  light  and  pure. 

The  whispering  winds  that  in  the  shadows  sigh, 

As  thro’  the  foliage,  thro’  my  verses  fly. 

My  songs  with  myrtle  and  with  flowers  are  scented, 
Those  flowers  which  every  summer  are  repainted, 

Or  those  which  sixteen  years,  that  sweeter  summer  still, 
Paints  on  a  lovely  cheek  with  more  consummate  skill. 
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Blanche  et  douce  colombe,  aimable  prisonniere, 

Quel  injuste  ennemi  te  cache  a  la  lumiere  ? 

Je  t’ai  vue  aujourd’hui  (que  le  del  e'tait  beau  !) 

Te  promener  longtemps  sur  le  bord  du  ruisseau, 

Au  hasard,  en  tous  lieux,  languissante,  muette, 

Tournant  tes  doux  regards,  et  tes  pas  et  ta  tete. 

Cache  dans  le  feuillage,  et  n’osant  Tagiter, 

D’un  rameau  sur  un  autre  a  peine  osant  sauter, 

J'avais  peur  que  le  vent  decelat  mon  asile. 

Tout  seul  je  gemissais,  sur  moi-meme  immobile, 

De  ne  pouvoir  aller,  le  ciel  etait  si  beau ! 

Promener  avec  toi  sur  le  bord  du  ruisseau. 

Car,  si  j’avais  ose,  sortant  de  ma  retraite, 

Pres  de  ta  tete  amie  aller  porter  ma  tete, 

Avec  toi  murmurer  et  fouler  sous  mes  pas 
Le  meme  pre  foule  sous  tes  pieds  delicats, 

Mes  ailes  et  ma  voix  auraient  fr&ni  de  joie, 

Et  les  noirs  ennemis,  les  deux  oiseaux  de  proie, 

Ces  gardiens  envieux  qui  te  suivent  toujours, 

Auraient  connu  soudain  que  tu  fais  mes  amours. 

Tous  les  deux  a  l’instant,  timide  prisonniere, 

T’auraient,  dans  ta  prison,  ravie  a  la  lumiere, 

Et  tu  ne  viendrais  plus,  quand  le  ciel  sera  beau, 

Te  promener  encor  sur  le  bord  du  ruisseau. 

Blanche  et  douce  brebis  a  la  voix  innocente, 

Si  j’avais,  pour  toucher  ta  laine  obeissante, 

Ose  sortir  du  bois  et  bondir  avec  toi, 

Te  beler  mes  amours  et  t’appeler  a  moi, 

Les  deux  loups  soupgonneux  qui  marchaient  a  ta  suite 
M’auraient  vu.  Par  leurs  cris  ils  t’auraient  mise  en  fuite, 
Et  pour  te  devorer  eussent  fondu  sur  toi 
Plutot  que  te  laisser  un  moment  avec  moi. 

Andre  Chenier  ( Bucoliques ). 
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The  Forty-fifth  Idyll  of  Andre  Chenier 

Poor  prisoned  dove  that  art  so  soft  and  white, 

What  cruel  enemy  hides  thee  from  the  light  ? 

To-day  I  saw  thee  (Ah !  the  skies  were  fair !) 

Beside  the  stream  wandering  with  pensive  air, 

At  hazard,  silently,  in  every  nook 
Turning  thy  gentle  steps  or  gentle  look. 

Hidden  among  the  leaves,  afraid  to  move, 

Dreading  to  flutter  lest  I’d  shake  the  grove, 

I  feared  the  wind  my  refuge  might  betray. 

Alone  I  grieved,  not  stirring  where  I  lay, 

To  be  withheld,  the  heavens  were  so  fair, 

From  wandering  with  thee  by  the  river  there. 

For  had  I  ventured,  leaving  my  retreat, 

With  thee  to  murmur,  and  beneath  my  feet 
Tread  the  same  grass  thy  delicate  feet  do  tread, 

And  close  to  thine  beloved  to  lay  my  head, 

My  wings,  my  voice  for  joy  had  trembled  so, 

Thine  enemies  the  two  black  birds  of  woe, 

Those  jealous  guards  who  follow  close  behind, 

Had  of  a  sudden  all  our  loves  divined. 

Both  at  the  instant,  in  thy  prison  near, 

Had  hid  thee  from  the  light,  poor  prisoner, 

And  thou  would’st  ne’er  have  come,  when  the  skie ’s  fair, 
Again  to  wander  by  the  river  there. 

White  lamb,  and  gentle,  with  the  innocent  voice, 

Had  I  but  dared  beside  thee  to  rejoice, 

Touch  thy  soft  wool,  leave  woods  and  bound  with  thee, 
And  bleat  my  love,  and  call  thee  close  to  me, 

The  two  suspicious  wolves  who  watch  thee  near 
Had  seen  me ;  with  their  cries  they’d  taught  thee  fear, 
And  ravenous  to  devour  had  sprung  on  thee 
Instead  of  leaving  thee  a  while  with  me. 
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SONNET  POUR  HELENE 


Si  j’estois  seulement  en  vostre  bonne  grace 
Par  Terre  d’un  baiser  doucement  amoureux, 

Mon  coeur  au  departir  ne  seroit  langoureux, 

En  espoir  d’eschaufer  quelque  jour  vostre  glace. 

Si  j’avois  le  portrait  de  vostre  belle  face, 

Las !  je  demande  trop  !  ou  bien  de  vos  cheveux, 
Content  de  mon  malheur  je  serois  bienheureux, 

Et  ne  voudrois  changer  aux  celestes  de  place. 

Mais  je  n’ay  rien  de  vous  que  je  puisse  emporter, 

Qui  soit  cher  a  mes  yeux  pour  me  reconforter, 

Ne  qui  me  touche  au  cceur  d’une  douce  memoire. 

Vous  dites  que  TAmour  entretient  ses  accords 
Par  l’esprit  seulement :  he !  je  ne  le  puis  croire  : 

Car  resprit  ne  sent  rien  que  par  Tayde  du  corps. 

P.  de  Ronsard. 
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A  SONNET  OF  RONSARD  FOR 
HELENE 

If  I  but  knew  myself  in  thy  good  grace 
By  recollection  of  a  tender  kiss, 

My  heart  in  leaving  still  should  cling  to  this, 

Hoping  to  melt  thy  snows  in  a  short  space. 

Had  I  the  portrait  of  thy  lovely  face, — 

But  there  I  ask  too  much ! — or  one  bright  tress, 
Content  with  sorrow’s  self  I’d  mock  distress, 

Nor  with  the  Immortals  change  my  lowly  place. 

But  I  have  nought  of  thine  to  take  with  me, 

Which  thro’  mine  eyes  may  comfort  the  lone  breast, 

Or  touch  my  heart  with  a  sweet  memory. 

Thou  say’st  that  Love  upholds  his  interest 
By  the  fond  spirit  alone :  this  cannot  be  : 

For  all  the  spirit  feels  the  senses  must  decree.1 

1  This  sonnet  well  expresses  the  amatory  spirit  of  Ronsard,  and  of  the 
Renaissance  in  general, — the  revived  spirit  of  the  Roman  love-poets,  dressed 
in  the  habit  of  Petrarch. 
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SONG 

( Imitated  from  the  old  French.  Thirteenth  Century.) 

My  only  joys  are  vain  desires, 

My  only  hope  a  hopeless  love ; 

And  Time  but  tends  to  feed  those  fires 
That  scorch  me  wheresoe’er  I  rove. 

I  can  but  wait,  and  waiting  prove 
That  still  there  bum  the  old  desires, 

Still  the  same  hopes  my  senses  move, 

Still  to  the  hopeless  Love  aspires  ! 

Still  the  same  hopes  my  senses  move, 

Vain  hopes,  vain  love,  devouring  fires : 

Despair  itself  would  kindlier  prove 
Than  these  unsatisfied  desires. 

But  not,  ev’n  now,  my  heart  aspires 
To  freedom  from  tyrannic  love, — 

Love  is  the  air  my  soul  respires, 

And  grief  the  road  to  Heaven  above. 

Love  is  the  air  my  soul  respires, 

And  life  but  lives  on  thoughts  of  love; 

Vain  hope,  vain  love,  the  soul  requires 
To  pass  thro’  pain  to  realms  above. 

I  thank  thee,  lady,  who  dost  move 
My  heart  to  grief  with  amorous  fires : 

Haply  my  soul  in  Heaven  may  prove 
They  were  not  vain,  these  vain  desires.1 

1  The  sentiment  of  this  song  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  foregoing 
sonnet.  A  better  example  could  hardly  be  found  of  poetry  expressing  the 
Provencal  Philosophy  of  Love,  imitated  from  the  troubadours ,  both  by  the 
early  Italian  poets  and  the  French  trouvbres. 
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STANZAS 

Imitated  from  an  Anacreontic  Ode  by  Ronsard  in  praise  of  the 

Rose 

Fling  the  red  roses  in  the  wine, 

Into  the  red  wine  fling  the  roses ; 

Drink  to  my  health  and  I  to  thine ! 

The  heart  that  our  sorrows  encloses, 

Come,  drown  it  forever  in  wine ! 

Ah,  friend !  The  tender  rose  of  Spring 
Surely  a  solemn  warning  gives 
That  time  flies  from  us  light  of  wing, 

And  man  should  seek  the  while  he  lives 
For  the  sweet  pleasures  life  may  bring. 

For  even  as  the  winds  deflower 
All  of  a  morn  the  lovely  rose, 

Our  youth,  bedewed  by  sorrow’s  shower, 

Of  life’s  short  day  seems  but  an  hour, 

A  lamp  to  light  us  to  repose. 

The  rose — the  fairest  flower  of  all ! 

The  rose — the  plaything  of  the  Graces ! 

Roses,  when  dews  at  twilight  fall, 

Adorn  with  pearls  their  beauteous  faces, 

Woo’d  by  the  love-lorn  nightingale. 

All  is  fair  where  the  rose  lingers, 

Venus  hath  a  skin  of  roses, 

And  Aurora  rosy  fingers, 

And  the  Sun,  when  the  day  closes, 

Wreathes  his  hair  with  crimson  roses. 

Bacchus,  lord  of  wine  and  pleasaunce, 

Watching  where  the  bright  nymphs  dance, 
Stretches  forth  his  languid  hand, 

Twines  for  each  a  rose-garland, 

Every  beauty  to  enhance. 

Then  fling  the  red  roses  in  the  wine, 

Into  the  red  wine  fling  the  roses ; 

Drink  to  my  health  and  I  to  thine ! 

The  heart  that  our  sorrows  encloses, 

Come,  drown  it  forever  in  wine ! 
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SATIRE  VII 

1663 

Muse,  changeons  de  style,  et  quittons  la  Satire ; 

C’est  un  mechant  metier  que  celui  de  medire ; 

A  l’Auteur  qui  l’embrasse  il  est  toujours  fatal. 

Le  mal  qu’on  dit  d’autrui  ne  produit  que  du  mal. 

Maint  Poete,  aveugle  d’une  telle  manie, 

En  courant  k  l’honneur  trouve  l’ignominie; 

Et  tel  mot,  pour  avoir  rejoui  le  Lecteur, 

A  cofite  bien  souvent  des  larmes  a  l’Auteur. 

Un  eloge  ennuyeux,  un  froid  pan^gyrique 
Peut  pourrir  a  son  aise  au  fond  d’une  boutique, 

Ne  craint  point  du  Public  les  jugements  divers, 

Et  n’a  pour  ennemis  que  la  poudre  et  les  vers. 

Mais  un  Auteur  malin,  qui  rit,  et  qui  fait  rire, 

Qu’on  blame  en  le  lisant,  et  pourtant  qu’on  veut  lire, 
Dans  ses  plaisants  acces  qui  se  croit  tout  permis, 

De  ses  propres  Rieurs  se  fait  des  ennemis. 

Un  discours  trop  sincere  ais^ment  nous  outrage. 

Chacun  dans  ce  miroir  pense  voir  son  visage; 

Et  tel,  en  vous  lisant,  admire  chaque  trait, 

Qui  dans  le  fond  de  Fame  et  vous  craint  et  vous  hait. 

Muse,  c’est  done  en  vain  que  la  main  vous  demange. 
S’il  faut  rimer  ici,  rimons  quelque  loiiange, 

Et  cherchons  un  H^ros,  parmi  cet  univers, 

Digne  de  notre  encens,  et  digne  de  nos  vers. 

Mais  a  ce  grand  effort  en  vain  je  vous  anime: 

Je  ne  puis  pour  loiier  rencontrer  une  rime; 

Des  que  j’y  veux  rever,  ma  veine  est  aux  abois. 

J’ai  beau  frotter  mon  front,  j’ai  beau  mordre  mes  doigts, 
Je  ne  puis  arracher  du  creux  de  ma  cervelle, 

Que  des  vers  plus  forces  que  ceux  de  la  Pucelle. 

Je  pense  etre  a  la  gene,  et,  pour  un  tel  dessein, 

La  plume  et  le  papier  resistent  a  ma  main. 

Mais  quand  il  faut  railler,  j’ai  ce  que  je  souhaite. 

Alors,  certes  alors  je  me  connois  Poete : 

Phebus,  des  que  je  parle,  est  pret  a  m’exaucer: 

Mes  mots  viennent  sans  peine,  et  courent  se  placer. 
Faut-il  peindre  un  fripon,  fameux  dans  cette  Ville? 

Ma  main,  sans  que  j’y  reve,  ecrira  Raumaville. 

Faut-il  d’un  Sot  parfait  montrer  l’original? 


THE  SEVENTH  SATIRE  OF  BOILEAU- 
DESPREAUX 


Muse,  let  us  change  our  old  satiric  style, 

An  evil  trade  it  is  to  thus  revile : 

Fatal  ’twill  prove  to  him  who  takes  his  fill : 

The  ill  we  say  of  others  brings  but  ill. 

Mad  with  this  rage,  ’tis  many  a  poet’s  case, 

While  hunting  after  fame  to  find  disgrace. 

A  word,  that  gained  a  reader’s  smiles  and  cheers, 

Has  often  cost  the  author  of  it  tears. 

Dull  elegies  and  panegyrics  dry 
May  rot  upon  the  bookstalls  where  they  lie, 

Nor  fear  the  perilous  blast  of  public  storms, 

Their  only  enemies  the  dust  and  worms. 

But  a  sly  Wit  who  laughs  and  makes  men  laugh, 
Whom  while  you  disapprove,  you  read  the  other  half; 
Who  fancies  all  his  prey  at  whom  he  flies, 

Makes  even  those  who  laugh  his  enemies. 

Remarks  too  true  outrage  men  easily : 

Each  in  the  mirror  his  own  face  can  see; 

Who  most  admires  your  verse  and  knows  its  wreight, 
Within  his  heart  will  fear  you  most  and  hate. 

’Tis  vain  then,  Muse,  that  thus  your  fingers  itch : 

If  we  must  rhyme,  we’ll  try  another  pitch, 

We’ll  seek  a  hero  through  the  universe, 

Worthy  our  incense,  worthy  of  our  verse. 

Vainly  I  fire  you  for  this  flight  sublime, 

When  I  would  praise  I  cannot  find  a  rhyme. 

Soon  as  I  dream  of  it  I  stand  at  bay. 

I  scratch  my  head,  and  bite  my  nails  away ; 

’Tis  all  in  vain,  my  brain  will  only  spell 
Verses  more  strained  than  those  of  the  Pucelle. 

No  longer  I’m  myself  in  this  design, 

Against  me  pen  and  ink  and  all  combine. 

But  when  I’d  rail,  I’m  right;  ’tis  then  I  know  it; 

’Tis  then,  Ah !  then,  I  feel  myself  a  poet : 

I’ve  but  to  speak  and  Phoebus  shows  his  face : 

Words  without  effort  run  and  fall  in  place. 

Have  I  a  coxcomb’s  image  to  reveal? 

Without  a  thought  my  hand  writes  Raumaville. 

Or  of  an  ass  to  show  the  original? 
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Ma  plume  au  bout  du  vers  d’abord  trouve  Sofal. 

Je  sens  que  mon  esprit  travaille  de  gdnie. 

Faut-il  d’un  froid  Rimeur  de'peindre  la  manie? 

Mes  vers,  comme  un  torrent,  coulent  sur  le  papier; 

Je  rencontre  a  la  fois  Perrin,  et  Pelletier, 

Bonnecorse,  Pradon,  Colletet,  Titreville; 

Et  pour  un  que  je  veux,  j’en  trouve  plus  de  mille. 
Aussi-tot  je  triomphe,  et  ma  Muse  en  secret 
S’estime  et  s’applaudit  du  beau  coup  qu’elle  a  fait. 
C’est  en  vain  qu’au  milieu  de  ma  fureur  extreme, 

Je  me  fais  quelquefois  des  lemons  &  moi-meme. 

En  vain  je  veux  au  moins  faire  grace  a  quelqu’un : 

Ma  plume  auroit  regret  d’en  epargner  aucun; 

Et  sitot  qu’une  fois  la  verve  me  domine, 

Tout  ce  qui  s’offre  a  moi  passe  par  l’dtamine. 

Le  Mdrite  pourtant  m’est  toujours  prdcieux: 

Mais  un  Fat  me  deplait,  et  me  blesse  les  yeux. 

Je  le  poursuis  partout,  comme  un  chien  fait  sa  proie, 
Et  ne  le  sens  jamais,  qu’aussi-tot  je  n’aboie. 

Enfin,  sans  perdre  temps  en  de  si  vains  propos, 

Je  sais  coudre  une  rime  au  bout  de  quelques  mots. 
Souvent  j’habille  en  vers  une  maligne  prose. 

C’est  par  lk  que  je  vaux,  si  je  vaux  quelque  chose. 
Ainsi,  soit  que  bientot,  par  une  dure  loi, 

La  Mort  d’un  vol  affreux  vienne  fondre  sur  moi : 

Soit  que  le  Ciel  me  garde  un  cours  long  et  tranquille, 
A  Rome  ou  dans  Paris,  aux  champs  ou  dans  la  ville, 
Dftt  ma  Muse  par  lk  choquer  tout  l’Univers, 

Riche,  gueux,  triste,  ou  gai,  je  veux  faire  des  vers. 

Pauvre  Esprit,  dira-t-on,  que  je  plains  ta  folie ! 
Modere  ces  bouillons  de  ta  melancolie; 

Et  garde  qu’un  de  ceux  que  tu  penses  blamer 
N’&eigne  dans  ton  sang  cette  ardeur  de  rimer. 

H 6  quoi?  lorsqu’autrefois  Horace,  apres  Lucile, 
Exhaloit  en  bons  mots  les  vapeurs  de  sa  bile, 

Et  vengeant  la  Vertu  par  des  traits  ^clatants, 

Alloit  oter  le  masque  aux  vices  de  son  temps : 

Ou  bien  quand  Juvenal,  de  sa  mordante  plume 
Faisant  couler  des  dots  de  fiel  et  d’amertume, 
Gourmandoit  en  courroux  tout  le  peuple  Latin, 

L’un  ou  l’autre  fit-il  une  tragique  fin? 

Et  que  craindre,  apres  tout,  d’une  fureur  si  vaine? 
Personne  ne  connoit  ni  mon  nom  ni  ma  veine. 

On  ne  voit  point  mes  vers,  a  l’envi  de  Montreiiil, 
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Straight  at  the  verse’s  end  I  find  SofaL 
I  feel  my  genius  rise  the  war  to  wage. 

Must  I  of  a  dull  rhymer  paint  the  rage? 

My  verses  like  a  torrent  take  their  way; 

I  meet  at  once  Perrin  and  Pelletier, 

Bonnecorse,  Pradon,  Colleton,  and  Titraville, 

For  one  I  call,  a  thousand  come  to  heel. 

Forthwith  I  triumph,  and  my  Muse  aside 
Regards  her  handiwork  with  conscious  pride. 

’Tis  all  in  vain  that  in  my  furious  heat 
I  sometimes  sermons  to  myself  repeat. 

Vainly  I  wish  to  spare  at  least  but  one : 

My  pen,  remorseless,  offers  grace  to  none ; 

And  once  the  spark  has  kindled  me,  and  rules, 

All  that  present  themselves  I  lash  as  fools. 

Desert  however  I  can  always  prize, 

But  blockheads  anger  me  and  hurt  my  eyes. 

I  course  them  like  a  dog  that  hunts  his  prey; 

I  scent  them,  straight  give  tongue,  and  tear  away. 
To  cut  my  story  short,  nor  waste  your  time, 

I  know  the  trick  of  clinching  words  with  rhyme. 
Often  I  dress  in  verse  a  prose  malign : 

’Tis  there  my  merit  lies,  if  merit’s  mine. 

So,  be  it  soon,  by  cruel  destiny, 

That  Death  with  hideous  flight  shall  stoop  to  me  : 
Or  be  it  that  Heaven  shall  grant  me  life,  nor  stint, 
At  Rome  or  Paris,  out  of  town  or  in’t, 

Still  shall  my  Muse  shock  all  the  universe; 

Rich,  poor,  or  sad,  or  gay,  I’ll  still  write  verse. 

Poor  chap,  I  pity,  (one  will  say)  your  folly ! 
Control  these  vapours  of  your  melancholy; 

Beware,  lest  one  on  whom  such  wars  you  wage 
Should  drown  in  your  own  blood  this  rhyming  rage. 

What  then?  when  Horace,  following  Lucilius, 
Exhaled,  of  old,  in  wit  his  humours  bilious, 

And  ’venging  Virtue  in  each  dazzling  page, 

Boldly  unmasked  the  vices  of  his  age : 

Or  when  from  Juvenal’s  fierce  pen  did  fall 
Torrents  of  bitterness  and  floods  of  gall, 

Lashing  the  Latin  nation  into  hate, 

Did  one  or  other  meet  a  tragic  fate? 

And  after  all,  what  fear  men  from  my  bile? 

Nobody  knows  my  name,  or  knows  my  style : 

No  verse  of  mine,  to  th’  envy  of  Montreiiil, 


Grossir  impundment  les  feuillets  (Tun  recueil. 

A  peine  quelquefois  je  me  force  a  les  lire, 

Pour  plaire  a  quelque  Ami  que  charme  la  Satire, 

Qui  me  flatte  peut-etre,  et  d’un  air  imposteur, 

Rit  tout  haut  de  TOuvrage,  et  tout  bas  de  l’Auteur. 
Enfin  c’est  mon  plaisir :  je  me  veux  satisfaire ; 

Je  ne  puis  bien  parler,  et  ne  saurois  me  taire ; 

Et  des  qu’un  mot  plaisant  vient  luire  a  mon  esprit, 

Je  n’ai  point  de  repos  qu’il  ne  soit  en  dcrit : 

Je  ne  resiste  point  au  torrent  qui  m’entraine. 

Mais  c’est  assez  parld  Prenons  un  peu  d’haleine. 

Ma  main,  pour  cette  fois,  commence  h  se  lasser. 
Finissons.  Mais  demain,  Muse,  k  recommencer. 

Boileau. 
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Securely  swells  the  leaves  of  a  recueil. 

Scarce  can  I  force  myself  to  read  them  over 
To  please  some  friend  who  is  a  satire-lover, 

Who  flatters  me  perhaps,  and  for  a  show, 

Laughs  at  the  work  aloud,  and  at  the  author  low. 
Well,  ’tis  my  pleasure :  and  myself  I’ll  please ; 

I  can’t  speak  well,  nor  yet  can  hold  my  peace; 

And  when  a  good  thing  comes  into  my  crown, 

Fve  no  repose  until  it’s  written  down: 

I  can’t  resist  the  flood  that  bears  me  on. 

Here  pause.  We’ve  writ  enough  to  breathe  upon. 
My  hand,  for  this  time,  wearies  with  the  strain, 

But,  Muse,  to-morrow  we’ll  begin  again. 
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